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Addrefled to 'HenVy St. 'Joh^ Lord 
WdoùiA. ÉblWgbroki 



>: . • J- 





THOUGH I dedicate to aiT 
tnan a play repreîented at Paris, it ïs 
not, ray lord^i that there are wantinjr; 
in France men of great inerlt, and çxdellent 
judges, to whom I might have paid that ho-' 
mage. But, you know, the tragedy of Bru- 
tus j- was begun in England: you remember, 
when I was retired to A^ancifworth at my good 
friend, Sir Everard talkener's, that worthy and 
virtuous patriot, I applied myfelf to write, in. 
Englifti profe, the firft aft of this glay, pretty 
much in the fame manner as it now (lands in 

* Prefixed to bis Tragedy of Brutus. ^ 

f There is an Englifti Brutus by an author named 

JLce ; but it is a perfbmmahce unknown^ and aefer' 

rcprcfcnted in Lpfidon. Voltaire.-' 

A 
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Ûie Frendi verlê. I (poke to you of it fbmedmn, 
and we were both furprized thatno Énglîfh writer 
liad handled this liibjeft, which is fo extretncly 
well adapted to your theatre. You emboldened 
tne ro continue a 6ibjeA 1^ fnlcepttble x>tarett 
ftirtiiierits.' ' i ■ * . ■ ' ' -1 i 'T ^' 

Give me leave then, aiy lord, to oJIèr you 
Brutus, though wrote in a foreign tongue, 
doêle Jermones. uiryjque £ngua, to you. who 
could give me inftruAions in the Frendi as well 
9s in die Englifh ; to you, who, at leaft, 
vigbf teach »ie to add tpny ^tive language 
that energy and force which, a nobfe liberty of 
thinking infpires: for the vigorous fentiments of 
the foul pafs always to ibe tongue; a flrength ' 
of mind jalwtys commands a ftrength of expref- 
^ba. r»nift own that at my return from Eog^ 
land, where Ifpenta couple of years in acpnti- 
niial fiudy of your language, I found myfelf at 
itlo^, wiien lattempted'to write a FrcncliVa- 
gedy.'.I was almoft accudomed to think iii 
Èng^fli. I perceived that the French terms, 
did not offer themfelvés to my imagination in 
the fame abundance they formerly did. It \yas 
t|' rivulet whoft fource had fcçcn diverted .ano-, 
tWr way: both time and pajhs were necelTary 
to bring it back to Its former channd. I be- 
came, fetidble that, to fucceed in an art, we 
liiiifl "cultivate it bur whole life. 

A\ hat terrified- me moO, wqs. the great 
l)ijflfiei4,*'f ?W''P,?"'"y ^f"! tiicflaveryçfThime, 
jEjjTfg'Rt'f'l-ths'; Werty you poflefs bf.wlritingt 
your tragedies in ^blankvetfri.of lengthenings' 
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or of âioitening diâoft ^ your words^at pl^^ 
fure, of^rdwing one line into anôdièr^ and ot 
creating new terms at will, which are always 
adopted by the nation when their neceffity is 
obviotiis, their fenfe eafily upderftood/ and their 
(blind harmoniotis ^. An Engltâi (H^er, I ufed 
to fay, ' is a free mdn> who fubjeAs his language 
CO Us genius; the Frenchman is a confiant 
flave to rhime, often obliged to write four verf^ 
es to convey a thought, which in Englifll caà 
be exprefled in one. An Englishman fays what 
httvUlhy,^ but a Frenchman, only what he 
cstt. The one runs- on boldly ih a vaft career; 
the oiher, loaded with chains, (leps on (lowly 
ill a flippery narrow path. 

Notwithftanding thefe rcfleftions and com* 
plaints, we (hall never be able to free ourfelves 
from the yoke of rhime. It is efTential to French 
poetry. - Our language does not admit of tranf-* 
po(iddns, our verlè does not aHow of lines run* 
ttiiig into each other, oiir fyllàbles are Ineapable 
of caufing any fenfible harmony by long or (hort 

* It muft be remarked that in France the ad* 
nnttaoce of new words finds- wch moire difficulty 
than the naturah'zation'of a foreign fubjetEl.. One re- 
markable inflance t remember, which is the word' 
Profateur^ profe-\yriter. The famous Menage, 
, who wrote fo much and fo well on the French lan- 
guage» and of its origin, was very fond q( Profateuri 
and laboured forty years, it is faid, among his brethren 
of the French academy to introduce tjiis really- ufc- 
ful term ; bat witltgut' fuccçfsv *Thc writers of 
that nattpn aire fincc grown a/ little lefs difficulr^ 
and among others, this word has gained admittance. 

A z 
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œeafùrcSé ' Our hemiftics^ and à ftated num* 
ber of feet are not alone fuifictent to dîftîngukh 
proie from verfe, and therefore the addition of 
rhime is abfolutely ncceflary in French poetry. 
' Befldes^ fo matiy great writers^rwho haw 
madeufe of rbitn(e, fuch as the Corneilles, Ra? 
eines> and, Scalenus, ihaye fo accuAomed' oxir ears 
to that Jcind of harmony, that we .can enduré ao 
other; and I muft repeat it, whoever attempts to 
get rid of a burden which was borne by the great 
Corneille, will be, with juftice, tpoked upon, 
not as an enterprizing genius, who opens Out to 
binif<e}f a new road, but as a very weak man 
un^able to fupport himfef in the antient triick. 

It has been attempted to give us tragedies in 
profe; but I do not fuppofe that this undertak- 
ing will ever fucceed. They who have mors 
will not be eafily fatisfied with lejs. He that 
dtminifties the public's pleafure, will be always 
ill received by them. If, among the piébires 
of Rubens or of Paul Veronefe, any body 
placed his own defîgns in crayon, would he not 
be in the wrong to put himfelf in competition 
with thefe painters ? We are accuftomed at feafls 
ro fing and dance; would it be enough merely 
to walk and fpeak, becaufe ^t would Weafi^r 
and more natural ? 

It is probable that verjè will be every where 
found neceflary in the tra^c fcene, and rhime 

* In French vcrfe, there is» generally, a paufb 
about the middle of every Hoe» which is caliqd 
Céfurey and each half-line is difiinji^ from thaother« 
and called Hémtftkhe, 
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always m âxr's. It is even té Hm conArafiic of 
rhimé, and to the extreme fcverity of our verfi- 
Ecation, that we are indebted for the eitcellent 
performances we poflefs in our language. 

We infift that rhime fliould not be at the ex- 
pence of diou^t; it muft be neither trivial nor 
far fetched. We require the fame purity and 
exaâneis in our poetry as in our profe. We 
do not fuf&r the kaft Itcenfe. An author muft 
never difcontinue to wear his chains, and yet he 
muft always appear as if free from them. We 
acknowlege for poets^ only fuch as have fulfilled 
all thefe conditions. 

On this account it is eafier to make an hun- 
dred veries in any; other languages than four in 
French. The example of our abbe Régnier 
Defmarais of the' French academy, and of the 
academy della cruica, is an evident pr€x>f of this 
affirtion. He tranflated Anacreon into Italiaii 
vtxfcy vflàk focceù $ and yet his French poetry^ 
excepting" a few ftanzas, is extretôdy indiâèrent; 
Our Menage was juft in the fame ç^fe. How 
many of our ingenious countrymen have wrote 
excellent latin verfë; whofe French poetry is not 
even tolerable! 

I know how many: deputes I .have, bad about 
our verfificadon, in England, and the reproach.^ 
es made me by the learned bt(hop of Rochet 
ter ^ on this puerile contraint, which, he pre- 
tends, we impofe on ourfclves without any co* 
lour of neceffity. But be aflured, my lord, that 
ÛiC tn^ore a foreigner is aç()uah>ted with' our laïi^ 
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guage, the- more be will be reconciled to the vc^ 
ry rhime ^¥bich ftartlcs him fo mudb in the be- 
ginning. It is not only neceflkry to our trage^- 
dies, but it embelli(hes even our comedies. A 
happy thought iseafier remembered in verfe than 
inprofe. Defcrtptions of human life are alwa3rs 
more ftriktng^ when poetically exprefled.; and by 
verfe, in French, we muft always neœilàrily un- 
derftand rhime; in (hort, we have.fome come- 
dies in profe, of the celebrated Molière, that we 
have been obliged to turn into verfe; and now 
they are never aâed but in their new. dcefï* ^ 

As I could not venture blank verfe on the 
French Aage,' according to the cuftom of Italy 
and England, I would fain, at leaft, introduce 
fome other beauties on our fcene from yours. 
You^rauft own, the Eilglifli theatre is very im- 
perfeft ; I have heard you iky, my lord, that 
you had opt one good :tf agèdy ; bût for rècoâl^ 
pence, you bate> in tbefe monilroiis lcoinpofi|ioii% 
icenes truly admicabie. Almoft all ?tbe tra^c 
authors of your nation are defefHve in that ele? 
gance, that exaftnefs, that decency of action 
and fiile, aqd all the delicate /»^i of the art 
which have edablUhed the reputation of the 
Freneh theatre, iincscthè great Corneille. But 
your mod irregular plays have one gréât merits 
which is that of aftion* i > 

We have tragedies in France t|bat are efteem» 
ed, which are converfations, rather than a re- 
prefeùtatlon of fafls^. AfijItaU9nautiior wrote 
to me.in the foUofwing , manaeif,^ in a letter oin 
the theatres: " A critiiB. on our Paftor-Fido 
<< faidthat this work was a'ooUeâlon^lf e&cel- 
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*« lent lîiàdrîgàls: IbeBvè, were he now alive^ 
<* he would fay of the French tragedies, that 
*^ they are a colledion of fine elegies and fub* 
f< ihne epSthalamîums." 

I am afraid this Italian is in the right. Our 
exceffivc delicacy obliges us often, to redte what 
ibould be r^prefented. We are loth to venture 
a new fpeâacle before a people fo inclined^ to 
turn every thing into ridicule that is not cufto- 
mary. 

The place where* plays are aôed, and the 
alJufes that have crept in by degrees, are another 
caufeof that heavinefs whkh is found in Tome 
of our conipdiâons. Thé benches on thé ftagé, 
for the ufe of fpeftators, ftréighten the fcene, 
and render almoft every a£libn imperfeft*^. 
This defefl: alfo hinders decorations^ fo much 
recommended by the antients, from being evdr 
lightly adapted tia the piece; and the aftors can- 
not pafs from '^be^apsifttnietit to anothet" befoVe 
the fpeftators, as* the Greeks and Roiçdns ùfèd 
to do, in brider to prèferve, at thé ïâme lîmë^ 
unity of place and probability. 

How could we dare^ for e^umpjc; to Intro* 

, ■ . • . -• • ♦ I * 

r ' . • '* i ' S I } ■ . . i 

* The tranflator I's mformed that this greaç abufe 
was cofreflcd in thd thclatrc of Paris in the year 
1759, throt»gh the means and at thé éx^chcè oFth<^ 
count de Lauragaià, whom it coA about tè tboufand 
pounds . (Idling, for the difiTcrent changes and repara* 
tîons that this reformation required. This young 
nobleman is member of tl>e royal academy of fciences 
ofl'aris;! hc^ik^ remarkable for his attachment in ge- 
neral to .every: branch of fcience and literature^ but 
i^ parti^ttl^rl? k^^iwpjis a Çhemtft 90.4 A9 a:pftçft i 
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duce ,^ii our Aedtre, ibcghoR ofporopey, oF 
Qrutis's genius, in the mid ft of a parcel of 
young fellows, who never confider the moft fe-» 
rious natters but as an occafion of manifefUng 
ihdr wit in the cracking of 9 joke? Uow could 
we have attempted, among fqch^ upoi) the fiagf^ 
the bloody corpfe of Marcus before his father 
Cato Î who fays, 

Welcome» my ibn I here lay him down, my frieodsji 

Foil ia my fight, that I may view at leifiire 

The bloody coaiiè, and couat thofe^glonoas womidt» 

How bcautiftl is death, when earo*d by virtue ! 

"Who would not be that youth ? what pity is it . 

T'hat we can die but once to icrye. our country ! 

Alas, my friends ! 

IVhy mourn you thus J let not a private lois 

jkfiliifl your heans. 'TI9 Rome requires our tears. 

The miftrefs of the world, the feat^ of empire, 

The nHrfei»f heroes, the deligbtof gods, < 

That bumbled the proud tyrants .of the earth, 

j^nd fct the nations fr^ee, Komç is no more. 

O liberty! O virtue ! O my country 1 

This is what the late Mr. Addifon did not 
dread to reprefent to the Englifli ftage, ;^nd 
what iias been tranflated into Itaîiài^ and afbed 
in feyeral towns of Italy. And yet if we fhoulé 
tenture fuch a fpeélade at Paris, do not you 
think the pit Would be fhocked, and the ladies 
ihuddef ? 

You cannot imaginfs. hpw far they p\^ih ch^ 
fotit pf delicacy* . The author of <^ur tragedy:of 
Manllusitook M« fubjé^. from Mr. Otway^sf Ye^ 
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face I'referved ; asd each/ froni the hiftory of 
tfae confpiracy of the marquife de Bedmar, wrote 
by the abbe de St. Real; and give me leave to 
add, that this piece of hiftory, equal perhaps to 
Salloft, is xnueb fuperior either to your Otway 
or to our Manfius; > ' : 

In die firftiplaccy you will take notice of the 
prejudice wMch obliged -our French poet todif- 
guife under Roman names a known faâ, which 
the EngUih author naturally relates under the 
real ones. It was not thought ridiculous on die 
theatre of London, that a Spanifh ambaflador 
Ihoukl be called Bedmar, and diat conlpirators 
fhould be. named jfaffier, Pierre, and Eliot. 
That alone in France would have been fufficient 
to damn the play. But Otway goes ftiU fur- 
ther; he is not afraid (^aflembUng the confpira- 
tors. Renaud receives their oaths and promif* 
es, aiSgns to each his particular pod, feces the 
hour of maflacre, and, every now and then, 
cafts unquiet and fufpidotis loc^-s on Jaffier, 
whom he miflrufts. He makes them this pathe- 
tic fpeech, tranflated word for word from the 
abbe de St. Real; 

... • . • ' ' ' - r- 

♦ - , . . • 1 

Never did fo profound repole fore^rtin 
Calamity lb gfcat'; nay, oui' good fortune 
Has blinded the Tnoft pierdng of mankind» 
Strengtben'd the fearfuled, charni'd the mod refpedl* 
Confounded the nio(( fubxile : for we live, [fol», 
We \vitx my friçiids, and quickly fiiall bur life 
Prove fatal to «befc tyrants : 
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> Vfieait hM. the Freiicb 'tmter: Aaàhit diis 
cafe? l\e dates not iâtroduce fudi a number of 
perfonagés on the^cene^ and is therefbre oblig- 
ed to make Renaud) under the name of Rutilus, 
i:epeat a finall pari of tbisfpeech'whieh^: he fays^. 
he had before made to the conQûratoos* . You 
condtive from this very account; bovr nmch fu- 
perior d)e Eug^tfli drama: muftcbe to die French) 
though Otway's play (hould be, in other refpeAs^ 
monftrous. 

With how much pleafure I (aw in London 
your tragedy of JuKus Caefcrr) which has been 
the delight of your nation Tot- a century and à 
half paft ! J ,do not indeed pretend to approve 
^e barbarous irregularities with which it abounds* 
It is only furprizing that there are not ftill greats» 
er defeâs in a work, wrote in an age of igno* 
ranee, by a man who did not even under Aand 
Latin> and whofe only mafier was his genius ^« 

. * This nottcM) hath been àbundatitly refuted. The 
pitlent bifhop of GJoacefter has ftrongly contended 
for Shakefpear's learaiog, and has .produced many 
imitations and parallel pafTages with anticot au<^ 
thors. 

I am inclined, fays Mr. Pope, to think this opini-» 
on proceeded arigiaalfy from the zeal of the parti- 
zans of our autbor and Sen Johnfon; as they êndeâ-^ 
voured to exalt the one at the expence of the other. 
It is ever tht nature of parties to be in extremes ; and 
nothing is fo probable» as that becaufe Ben Johnfon 
had much the moft learning, it was faid on the one 
hand, that^akcfpcar had none at all ; and becaufe 
Shakefpear had much the moft wit and fancy» it was 
retorted on the other, that Johnfon wanted both, 
Fref. to Mr. Pope's £dit. of Shakefpear. 



But amldft fo many gro& fauks^ with what ec* 
fiacy did I fee Brutus flill holding the poynard 
fiained with the bkxid of Csiéfar ! and iiaving af* 
£bmbled the . Roman peqple, addrefling himielf 
to them in. the fbUowing xsabner': ' 
/ ^ Romany oountrymeo,: and friends! :hear 
for my caulei-and-beiilent, diat you'may bearw: 
BeUeve me for mine honour, and have refpefb 
to mbe bmour, that you. may believe^. Gcn-^ 
lure nie in your wildpm, and awake your {eaSts^ 
tSiat' y6u may the betmr judge. ' If thererbe 
any in this aflbnUy, any dear friend of Câefâr's^' 
to him I fay^ that' .Brbtos*» love to 6aefa^i waa 
BO k& riian Us. If then: diat friend demaodi 
vrhy Brutus rofc agâinft Caefar, this is uiy an^^ 
fwer: not that I loved Caefar lefs. but that I 
loved Rome more. Had you rather Qàtfyr were 
Kvingy and die all flaVes; than thai Caefar Were 
dead,, to live all freemen J As Gaefar loved me/ 
I weep: fbr htm ; as be was fortunate, I rejoice; 
:(t it; as he was valiant, . I honour him.; but as 
he was amUtious, I jQew him. There are tears' 
for his love, joy for his fortune, honour for hi^ 
valour, and death for his amtntlon. iWho is' 
herefo bafe, that would be a boundmani? If any, 
ipeak; for him have I offended.; Who is here 
~ fo rude, that would not be a Roman ? If atsy, 
fpeak ; for him have I ofiended. Who is here 
fo vile; diat will not love his country ? If any, 

fpeak; for him have I ofEended. -f-«--i 1 paufe 

fora reply.- — ^ 

: Romans. '.'■:■■■' 
None, BnXtus, none. 
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Then none have I oficnded ■ ^>I have 
done ho niove to Caefar fban' you fliall do td 
Brums. The queftion of his ^deaâi is enrolled 
in the ^pitol; lus glory not extenuated, ^vhere-^ 
in he was ^ilrorthy;. norUsaffences enforc^d^ 
for which he AifTered deatk' i < Here comes 
his body, niioumed by Mark Antony: who,- 
âiough he^had no. .hand. in. his. deaths AiaU re-^ 
oeive the benefit of his* dying, a place. in the 
oonuBon^wealth ; as whioH of i you fhali^ not ^ 
with this Idqaart,^ that as i fleivrmy^bcft iibver 
for die goiod :of Rome^. I^ have ibe, fasne dâ||ger 
for saj^felf^i when it fball} pleafe thy councry to 
need my death. 

: ' . -^Rbmans. 
Live, . Brutus> live I'* 

After this icene, Mark Antohy ecxnes .to: rai(e 
the compàffiàn of the very Romans, in> whom 
Brutus had juft infpired all his (lernheis and tn- 
humanity. Antony^ .by an artfd oration^ 
brings back inlbnfibly thefe proud minds; and 
when they are foftened into pity, then hé difco* 
vers to them the corps of Cae&r ; and by a dif* 
play of the moft pathetic expreflions, andimoft' 
moving complaints, he (Uris them up 'to toutinyl 
and revenge. ■ ' 

Perhaps the French would not fuffer upon the 
ftage a chorus cothpofed of Roman plebeians 
andartizans: or the bloody corps of Caefar ex- 
pofed to the eyes of the multitude; and, that 
multitude provoked to revenge from the roftrum. 
It is cuftom alone, the governor of the world, 
that can change the tafte of nations, and titrn 
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u)lo enter taioment ^hat wa&Si^oredie oljeft of 
tbdr antipathy. 

. The Greeks have hazarded fpeAadet which 
vould not be lefs difagreeable to us. Hypoli* 
tu^ (battered; by bi$ fall, comes on the ft^ to 
fOjont. his wpoqdsy 4md to utter -ddeful cries» 
jphiloftetiis faUs into his melancholy fits, and 
blackifh blood ^oflies from bis fores. Oedipus, 
after pullipg o«t «his eyes, enters^ yet bloody, 
on the ffage, inve^hmg againft gods and men. 
The mpsfnspf Clitemneftra are heardby the Q>ec- 
tators vflûia her own fon is naurdering her, and 
her daughter Eleâra encourag^g him from the 
flage, and faybg,^ ftrike» do not fpare her; 
^' /he did not fpare our fathec*' Prometheus 
is bound to the rocks with nails which are drove 
into his bo4y and limbs. The furies anfwer 
the bloody ^K>ft of Gluemnellra with howling 
and confufed nolfe. Several Greek tragedies, 
in a word| are full of this kind of terror pufhed 
to the greateft exce(st 

I am convinced, the tragic writers of Greece, 
in other refpefts,. fuperior to the Englifh, have 
miflook horror for terror, and what is really 
fod;thf<}me and rinerçdible, for the tragical and 
marvellous» ^ The :art was in its infancy at A* 
Aeiis in the time of JEfchylus, as it was in Lon- 
don in Shakefpear*s time ; but among the glar« 
ing faults of the Grecian poets, and, even of 
yours, we find a true pathos, and many e^tra* 
ordinary beiauties; and if fome Fr enchmen, who 
^re acquainted with foreign manners, only by 
.translators or by hear-fay, cdndemn tliem with* 

B 
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ûtit reftridlon; tfaèy may bé <i6hiparéJ, 
thinks^ to thofè blind men who infift, that l!ie 
rbfe caûiïbt have lively colbtrrs/ becàiiiè ÎAiey 
feel the thorns, as they grope along 
* ' But as the Greeks, and eTpediitlfy *c Eogi 
Kffi, haye' pzfkà the boiriids of décéÀcy^'ând 
given fpedtacles which are really 'horrible, "#heii 
they only meant them to be terrible; we Frtndi» 
men ort the other hsmd, as backward as you 
have been bold, ftopt too {bon for fear of going 
too far, and Tome times do not ai^rive at the tni* 
^c point, left wfe îbbùld pais its* Hiiiits. 

I;âni fat frbn pWpôfihè diat^thc Rage ftould 
become a (cene of (laughter and deftruftion, as 
it is in Shakefpear and in his fucceflbrs; who, not 
being poflèflèd of his genius, have only imitated 
his faults'; but I darealTert, that there are fitua« 
nons which now appear difag^éeablè aâd horrible 
to\he Frtiich, which, if they wereSvell cônduif^ 
éd^ aiid' artfully reprefented, and, efpecially, if 
foftened by the charms of fine poetry, would ere* 
ate a kind of plealure, of wKch, we have not^ 
at prefent, the leaft conception. * • "^ 

' ^ ifl n'cft p(»tht deferpciit nllsté ioM^ • 

Qoi j^rTart'HhitP be fviUft flBft^x yeoacV 

~ • ♦ ■ ■ ■ » • 

* The mofl hideous mohflers, When tnoclj imitât* 
cd by ^ art, may be made pleafing td the eye. 
o. Mqofiear de Volfaîrç,^ in moft of the paf^gef 
V/hich he quotes from Engliih poets, tranflates t^em 
mto profc. If fuch a poetic gcniop did liot think 
lit to tfanflate into vetfc what* wasin Vèrfc'îirttfea- 
•lifiinal; how much more juHifiable and proper muft 
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.1 ihouU be gla4 to know, at leaft, why it is 
allowed to theatrical heroes and heroines to kill 
thecnfelves, and, at the (âme time, that it is pro* 
Ubited, they fhould kill others ? Is the fcene 
jefi imbrued with blood when Atbalia ftabs her- 
iblf for her loyer, than it would be by Caefar's 
murder? and if the appearance of the flain fon 
of Cato on the ftage before his father's eyes, be 
the occaCon of an admirable fpeech from this old 
Roman; if it has been applauded in £ngland 
and in Italy by people who are the greateft par- 
tizans to French decency ; if the mod delicate of 
:th€ fair fçx have not been offended at ir, why 
ihould not Frenchmen accuftom themfelves to 
^t? Is not nature the fame through all maq- 
Jdnd? 

^ All thefe rules, not to imbrue the ftage with 
.Uood, not to introduce upon it above three 
perfons difcourfing at a time, might meet 
}wâth fc»ne exceptions among us, as they did 
among the Greeks; laws - of decency, for 
the mofl: part (bmewhat arbitrary, are not like 
the fundamental laws of the theatre, which are the 
three unities. . It would £bew a want of talents 
and fertility tOi e?(tend an a£\ion beyond the li- 
mited time and place. Aik a man, who has 
hurried together too many events in the fame 
play, the reafon of this conduct ? If he is fin- 
cere, he win tell you, he wanted genius to fill 
his piece with a fingle fàG:, and if he employs 
two days and takes in two towns for. the fcene 

B a 

it be t Q the preicnt profak traoilatioDi to do the 
fame!. • 
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ofz&xôTïf be aflured, it is becaufe he liad nor 
the addrefs to confine it to the fpace of three 
hours, and within theCmits of a palace^, as pro^ 
bability required Ft. 

It is quite different with hfrti 'syho hazards'^ 
dreadful fpeftade on the flage ; he does not mean 
to go beyond the probable; and this boldnefsf^ 
far from fuppofing a want of parts in the author, 
requires, on the contrary, a great genius to ren- 
der, by his poetry, that aftion truly great, 
which without fiiblimiiy of expreflion, would 
appear heinous and loathfome. 

This is what our great Corneille once dared 
attempt in his Rodogune. He introduces a mo- 
ther, who, in prefence of her courtiers, and an 
ambafTador, wants to poifon h^r'fon and her 
daughter-in-law, after having killed another fon 
with her own hands j fhe offers them theempoifonr* 
ed draught, and, on thefr refiifal and fufpicionr, 
(he takes it herfelf, and dies of the poifon (he . 
had deftined for others. 

Such terrible ftrokes mufl be praftifed with 
caution ; and it does not become every bo»- 
dy to make ufe of them. Thefe innovations 
require great circumfpeftion and a mafterly ex- 
ecution. The Englift themfelves allbw, fbr ex- 
ample, that Shakefpear is the only poet among 
them, who has been able to make ghofts appear, 
and fpeak with any fuccefs. 

Within that circle none durft move but he. * 

Drydcn, 

The more majeftic or awful a theatncal adi* 
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«B, the more infipid a frequent re))etition ; as*. 
K:be acoount of battles, than which, noddng can 
be'^more terriblei becomes at laft cold and tire* 
^ome, dirough a confiant repetition of diem in 
JûRoty. 

The only play in which Racine has inti'oduc- 
<d any fpe£bcle is in Athalia, his niafter-piece. 
An infant appears on the throne, his nurfe 
Hands by hin), anid ht is ftirrounded by priefls ; 
^ queen gives orders to her foldiers to put this 
<fa3d to death, and armed Lévites run to bis de- 
fence. All this aflion is pathetic, but without 
the fobliqjity of ilile and exprtfiion, it would 
have been pueiile and filly. 

The more we aim at firfking the eye wkh 
pomp and fiatc, tfae greater neceiEty we are un- 
der of fopporting it with elevated thouj^ts and 
lèntiments. Otherwife the author is a decorator, 
not a tragic pc^t. About thirty years ago a. tra- 
gedy called Montezuma was àâcd in Paris: the 
fcene opened by anew fpeétadet a palace waf 
reprefented of a mag^cent but barbarous 
ftruAure ; Montezuma appeared in ia very liag^ 
lar dreis ; arrow-armed flayes were placed at die 
bottom of the .flage ; ' eight grandees of the court 
were, near his majefiy, pro(lrate on the ground; 
Mont^umii begins the frfay by faying to his 
couFtiersi . 

Arife, yoar emperor gives you leave to-day, 
To fee and fpea^ to iiim. 

This Ipedacle was. pleafing; but it was the 
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only good thing in the whole play. For my 
pare, I mud confefs it was not without fome 
dread that I introduced on the Frendi theatre 
the fenators of Rome in red robes, and giving 
their opinions. I remembered that when I bad^ 
formerly introduced in Oedipus, a chorus o£' 
Thebans faying, 

O Death! we all implore thy dread All aid; 
Grant oar deiires, and terminate our days! 

The pit, inflead of being ferioufly afffeftecf, 
was only (truck with the pretended ridicule of 
giving theiè lines to be repeated by afters who 
were unaccuflomed to fuch folenin dirges; and, 
inftead of applauding the intent, the exeèution 
Was laughed at. This is what hindered me 
from making the fenators fpeak in Brutus, when 
Titus is accufed before them; and frôtn encreaA 
ing the^errcMT of the fituâ^ien by the f«irprife and 
grief of thefe fathers of Ronrte, wHo tot^^ft have 
«narked their ailont(hment; othersiirifè than by 
^umb fliew ; but wfatcb was not put in execa* 
tioD. ^. >*ri ^ 

However, my lord, if there are any tolerable 
paflages in this work, 1 am obliged for it to my 
friends who think like you. They encouraged 
, me to moderate the feverity of Brutus's temper 
by paternal love, that the effort he makes in con- 
demning his fon might be the more pitied and ad- 
mired. They advifed me to give Tullia a cha- 
rafter of tendernefs and innocence; becaufe,t if 
1 had toade her a haughty heroine capable of 
fpeaking to Titus^ as to a fubje£t who fhould 
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ébey Hs (overelgn, Titus would 6ave been de*' 
bdfedy and the ambalËddr would have been u(e- 
Icfs. They defired, that Titns ihould be drawn 
a young man violent la his paffions, loving 
Rome and his father, adoring Tullia, thinking^ 
it his duty to be faithful to the very fenate by 
which he thought hiififelf injured, and hurried 
away from his duty by a paflion which he ima- 
gined he was mafter of. 

And in faQ, if Titus had been of the opinion 
of his midrefs, and had given fufBcient reafons 
in favour of kingly authority, Brutus then 
would be looked upon as a leader of rebels t 
Titus would feel no more remorfe; Brutus 
would not have excited his padion. 

They defired me alfo to take care that Brutus's 
fbns {hould not both appear upon the ftage, be- 
caufe the intereft is loft when divided ; <* but 
above aH, faid they, let your piece be fimple '; 
imitate that excellency of the Geeeks; be afTured 
Aat a multipllctty of events, and a complication 
of interefls is oûly the refburce of barren minds, 
who arc capable of drawing from ofle paffion 
the matter of five aftsj ftrive to finifh every 
icene asrif it were the only one you had to 
write. Beautiful details are what fupports a 
^work in verfe, and makes it defcend to pofterity. 
It is often the peculiar manner of- expfeiGRrig 
common thoughts, it is that art of embellishing 
by diftion what every man feels equally well, 
that makes the great peer. There are neither 
far-fetched fentiments nor romantic, adventures 
in the' fourth book of Virgil; ajl is eiUfenîkely 
natural, and yet it is the greatéfi e^ort of fhelfau- 



man mind. Radnc is fo very much Hiperior to 
tbofe who faid the fame things he did ; only be- 
cauie he faid them better. Ck>rneiUé is never 
truly great, but when his expreffions are equal 
to his thoughts. Remember this precept of Mr. 
Bdleau: 

£t qui toat ce qa'll dit facile à retenir. 

De ion ouvrage en vous laiffe an lo&g foaveair.* 

This is what is wanting in a great many dra^ 
matic works, which by the art of an a^or and 
the voice and figure of an a6fa'e&, have met 
V^ith fuccefs on our theatres. How many ill 
wrote plays have had more reprefeii^tions than 
CSnna -j- or Britanoicusf ? but who has ever got 
by heart a line of any of thefe flimfy performan* 
ces, while every body remembers dnna and Bri- 
tannicus i It was in vain that the Regulus of Par* 
jdpn drew tears from us by fome aâeâing fituar 
^ns; the (Hece, and all fudi pieces, are utter«^ 
ly defpifed, thcmgh tibe^ authors âiould trumpet 
iheir own praife in thdr prefaces.'* 

I believe, my lord, you are going to aflc how k 

came about that fuch judicious critics ftiould ^ve 

me leave to mention love in a tragedy which bears 

the title of Junius Brutus, atjd to mix this paf 

iion with the a^Aere virtue of a Roman fenate, 

and the politics of an ambaifador ? 

, ... , J . . . ■ 

* Let every thing you write be fo natural that It 

wUl be eafily imprinted on the mind. 

t One of Corncille's fineft tragedies, [by many 

looked upon as his mafter-piece. ' ' 

, t A tragedy of Racine's. 1 
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Our nition is tipbraîdeci with" having cnCTvaft 
d the theatre by too much love ; and the Eng^ 
Ml deferve the fame reproach for very near à 
century paft ; for you have always borrowed 
t)art of our vices and our fathions. But'wîU 
you give me leave to mention my opinion 'on 
tlnyfefc3ea^ ^ «^ •^- 

To fnffft on ha^ng îove ni every' tragedy 
feems to me ta be an effeminate tafte : To banifh 
it from all, would be, I think, a very tinrealbtr 
able piece of ill-humour. 

The theatre, cither trarfc or cottiie, b' ftfe 
Byjng pïôure of the pallions of mankind. Thé 
ambition of a prince is reprefentéd in a* tragedy ^ 
and in a comedy private vanity is rendered ridi- 
culous. In one, you laugh at the co(]uetry anà 
intrigues of a citizen's' wife, and in the other 
ycfu lament the unhappy paifioA of a Phaedra. 
In the lame mafntTer> - love diverts you in a . ro^ 
mance, and tranfports you in Virgil's Pldo. • . ^ 
Love, is not a more e(fential fauir in a trage- 
ify, than it is in the ^neid. It carr he only cenfured 
wheop improperly introduced, of handled witft- 
out art. ' . 

The Greeks fefdom ventured this paflion on 
the theatre of Athene; hecaure,' in* the fîrft 
place, their tragedies having been orlginalfy 
founded on dreadful fubjeâs, the mmds of the 
lpe£btors were accuflomed to this kind of fpefta- 
des. In the fécond place, .the women lived a 
much more retired life than ours do, fo.thatsthc 
kngtiage of love yrâs ftot then, 'as it is ndiv,ihe 
fubjeft of -every côaverfàtiôni and the poets 
therefore were lefs inclined to introduce a palti^ 
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pft vUch is dwtnoft diflkultof atttojbe, weo' 
latdy dercribed, aad sicely handled ; as it le* 
quires the greateft cautioD, and if fufceptiUe of 
Âe greateft delicacies. 

, A third reafon whtdi Ijèems tp me to be of 
/ipiinc iweight, is,; t))at^^^ there, wene then no ae- 
treffes; the women's parts vrere performed bjr 
men, v/bofe f9ce$ 'were co?er^ with maiks. 
Ix>ve mtift have neceilàrily appeared ridiculou» 
in their mouths, ^ 

• • • • . . • * 

It is quite the contrary ^n London and Paiis. 
I-muft own^ tiiat authors wpvid baye little un* 
^ftood their ioterefi, ofUtttf known their^ai^ 
diepc^'sli^nationsi^ if thçy had never made aa 
Oldfieldy a Dudos ^, or a le CouvfCur f fpc^ 
l>^t of amUtion or politics. 
, The misfortune is^ that love in. our theatric^ 
heroes i^ often nothing more than gallap^try ; an4 
^^yç^i^ ^ fprnetimesTuns into mere debauch^ 

In our Akibiades, a play yery well conduced, 
but poorly wrote, and therefore little efteemed» 
thefe bad verles fpoke in an enchanting tone by 
the ^op :j: of the laft age were long admired : , 

, . { . . . . . i . . *. 

Ah I lorfque pénétré d'un aniQur verttablet . * . 
£n gcmUraDt aux peids d'un pbjct adorable, 

* f The two mod famous aétreflès that Faoce has 
pofleued, before the Dumefnil and Clairon of the 
prefcnt times, who are equal, if not fuperior, to tbofe 
of any age or nanoa* . ~ 

X Suppofed to be Baron, who is[ talkpd of in 
France» as probably poftcrity will in England talk of 
Mr. Garrick. 
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Vil comia» dans les yeanac tximdes on 
<)Qe mes foins de fon cœor ont pa trovbler la ]^sus^ 
Qnt par Tavca fca^td*une ardear matudle; 
I hà nâeikte a pns encore une forcç noareUe ; 
'llaasôes^môincns fi doojt» j*û cent lois éprouvé» ' 
ijftuk mortel petit goÀtêr on bonheur achevé *• 

In yonr Venice preferved, old Renaud wants 
toravÛh the wifepf Jaffier, and (he complains 
of it in terms not very decent, iaying, that he 
came to her tmbuttoned, &c* 

That love might be worthy of the trag^ 
£ene, it (hould become the neceflary knot of die 
pby, and not be brought in to fill up the va- 
cancies of your tragedies and ours, which are, 
bothy too long ; it muft be a paffion truly tra« 
gic, coniidered as a weaknefs, and refifted by 
remorfe. Either love muft be the caufe of 
crimes and misfortunes. In order to (hew the 
danger offuch a paflion^ or virtue muft get the 
better of it, to prove that it is not irreftftible. 
Othcrwife it will be more properly adapted to 
eclogues and to comedy 

It is you^ my lord, who are to determine 

* With tender pa(£on. when my bresft was warm'd, 
And foftly fighîng at the fair one's feet. 
By the dear language of her eyes I foand 
My love had raifed new conflits in her breaft ; 
When, by the wifli'd confdfion of her flame. 
The ardor I cxpreffcd received new fcrcngth ; 
In thefe fweet moments, loving and beloved, 
I often felt that man is fometimes blcfs'd , 

With happincfs complete. 
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^liether I have fulfilled any of thefe conditions; 
but above all things^ I beg your friends ^iil 
n^t; judge of the tafle of genius of p^r imtioo 
by this ^ay;, and the tragedy 4^at I fqnd .you. 
I am pertiips on6,:Pf thofe^^ix^p 9^f^%Q Ii^rar 
turc in.: France V^^h fthe^egl); J^çç^,'^ s^tyi Jf 
the qpiçiçnfjj .y^hi^h I%ije,fubn?itfqyc^ jw^r 
inent^ be disproved of, I alone am to bear the j 
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Of Love-Intrigues in Tragedy. 



In a letter to father Porée.* 



I 



feftd you, my reverend father, the edition 
that has been lately pubHfhéd bf the tragedy 
of Qedipus \^ '' I hâve endeavoured to throw- 
Oiit, as much as potfible, the filly expre/Eons of à 
misplaced intrigtie,' which I had been obliged to 
introduce, among the bdld and manly ftrokes 
tot the fubjeft required. You muft know, in 
my ^ juftification, that young as I was, when I 
wrote Oedipus, I compofed it pretty much in 
the fame manner, in which it will now appear to 
you. My head was full of the antients, and 
of your inftruâîons ; I knew but little of the 
theatre of Paris, but was better acquainted with 
diat of Athens. I confulted Mr. Dacier J, who 

* ]9refixed ta the tragedy of Oedipus. 

f The authQF wrote this play when he was but 
oiaeteen. It was aâed in the year 1718, and ran 
fprty-fivc nights fucccffivcly. ^ 

J A famous French critic, particularly fond of, 
and well acquainted with, the Grecian language and 
writings. He tranflated Hippocrates and other books 
from Uie Gfreekiacç the French. 
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advifed me to introduce a chorus in evtry (bene 
after the raanner of the Greeks^ vbich was ad- ' 
viling me to walk in the flreets of Paris in Pla* 
to's robes. It was with difficulty that I could 
prevail ttpcHi the a^ors of Paris to adfiiit a diiùy 
rus three or four times bbly, during the whole 
play. It was dill more difficult to make them 
accept a tragedy almoft «entirely void of amorous 
intrigue. The aArelTes laughed at me when 
they perceived there was no miftrels's part. The 
fcene of the double diiTcovery between Oedipus 
and Jocafta, partly taken ^om Sçfboda, zf^ 
pcared to them quite in(îpid» In (horti the a^ 
tors who were great men at diat tiipe, and. great 
coxcombs, abiblotcly refuted to bring oe the 
play. I was then extremely young ; I fuppofed, 
they muft be in the right. In compfiance to 
them, I fpoiled the whole tragfdy» by introduce 
ing tender fentiments in a fubjeA fo little fufcqK 
tible of them. 'When there was a love-intrigue^ 
the players began to be fatisfied ; but were ftUl 
entirely againfl the important Icene between 
Oedipus and Jocafla. Sophodes and his imita*^ 
tor were both laughed at. I argued the cafe % 
and employed fome friends, by wbofe iQtereft> 
Oedipus was at laft reprefented. One of the 
players, wbofe name was Quioaut, faid» that to 
flàtAùi me for my obflinacy, they ought to aâ it 
with it*s bad fourth aft taken from the GreekJ 
SeHdes, it was looked upon as the greateft mark* 
cf rafhnefs in me, to dare to undertake a fub«n 
2^0. which Peter OoraeiUe had already hondled 
fo fuccefsfully. Comdlle's OeA^ àt khat time 
was thought excellent ; but, for my partj I 
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fiyttod it a vtxy bad perfennsuice t Mdvs yean 
ago I dared not fry fe; but tkùw every body b 
1^ my o|miioii« It is fomedinea a ^reat while 
befiofe jaflke b exa£Uy adnnniftered. The two 
Onfipds! of Mr de la Mbtte ^ bad dielr proper 
vûue fee, in a (horter dmc The revcread fa» 
tiier de Toâfnemine has probably (hewn you 
the pre£ice, innAkfa I dedare war to that author. 
Mr. de la Motte k a vary ingenious man ; he 
Ibmewhat reiêmbléa the Gredan wreAler> who, 
when he was aftuayy down, proved by force of 
argument, that he was the conqueror. 

I entirely difler m my opinions from Mr. de 
la Motte ; but you have taaght me to difpute 
like a gentleman. I write againft him in fo civil 
a manner, that I defired he ihoold be the exa- 
miner of this very preface, in which I endeavour 
in every line^ to point out his mifkakes ; and he 
Ktas htmfelf approved my little polemical diflferta- 
tkm. It b thus men of letters Qiould difpute ; 
and thus ûxcf would attack each other had they 
been^bred tmder your care ; but in general, they 
are as fatirical as lawyers, and as choleric as jan- 
leniffs t- The human letters are become extreme- 
ly mhumane. Men of literature injure, cabal^ 

* A very ingenious French writer ; the mod re- 
markable of his works is a volume of fables in verfc» 
on a different plan from iË&p's ; inftead of beads, 
he introduces and perfonifics, in a very delicate and 
nK>ral manner, the different qualities of the mind, as 
well as the feveral virtues we are capable of, and the 
vices we are prone to. 

f A religotts fed in France, which, like all other 
new fedts that are perfecuted, is remarkably rigid, 
zealotts, and paffioaatc. 
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calumniate tnd lampoon each other. It is fur. 
prizing that people will take the liberty to write 
things they dare not fpeak. . For my pavt^ 1 
have learned from you, reverend father, taavokl 
fuch meannefles; you have taught mé how to 
live, aswellashow to write. 

The Mu&s fiveet, heavenly train. 
Are not an envipus fift'rhood; 
Ambrofia is their confiant food» 
AVormwood and bitters they difdain : 
And when from Jupiter a call 
Brings them to th' immortal hall» 
Where gods afTcmble and rejoice ; 
There, fpiteful Satyr's harflier found, 
[So Jove decreed,] was never found 
To mingle with the mufes voice Xr , 

Adieu, my dear reverend father; I (hall be 
ever devoted to you and yours with that tender 
acknowlegement which b due to you, and 
which your pupils do not always preferve, 

Î The tranflator, who has no fort of pretence ta 
poetry, has attempted the above lines, merely to 
fhew that the original was in verfe. The number of 
vcrfcs, length of lines, and rctura of rhyme, arc the 
fame as in the French. 
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A Defence of the laws of the Drama, 
concerning the unities of Aôtod, Place 
and Time; againft the opinion of Mon* 
ièur de la Motte* In the Preface to 
Oepijpvs. 



OEDIPUS, ofvhicb a new edition is now 
pnbS(hed, was reprefented, (of the firft 
time, in the b^inning of the year 1 7 1 8. The 
fttUic received it with great Indulgence, and has 
often feen it fioce, with pleafore ; whidt I attri* 
bute, partly, to the advantage this tragedy has 
always met with, of being extremely well aded, 
^ partly,, to Ae ipkiaoi^ and patiios of the 
fubjeft. Father Folard a jefuit, and tfr. de li 
MetteàfdieFTSncliacsdkmJjft^ hvvr finof haiad- 
kd the ftme fbbjeA^, and both have avrided the 
fctiks ^hich r have been guilty of. It would 
not become me to give an account of their per- 
form^ces. My criticifms, and, even my praif- 
^ wpuld appear e()ually fufpicious ^» 



. * Kir. de la Motte pnUiflied two Oedipwfirs ià 
17769* OK in iliyaie, the otbrr m pmiè. < TIm Oçdi# 
pus in rhyme appeared on the Oage four nightt ; the 
other was aever aâcd. Vohairc. 
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I am Aill lefs inclined to attempt^ upon this 

occafion, laying down rules for the condud of 

a dramatic poem. I am perfuaded that all the 

fubtile reafoning on this fubjeA, which has been 

fo much repeated for (bnie years paft^ is not 

worth one mafterly fcene, and that there is more 

to be learned in Polyeuâes ^ andCinna -f y than 

' in: ail ^ the precepts of the abbe d' Aubignac t. 

Severus $ and Paulina § are the true mafters of 

the art. So, many books wrote on painting by 

men of tafle, do not inftruâ a difciple fo much 

as feeing a fmgle head by Raphael 

The principles of the. arts, which depend on 
the imagination, are all' eafy and fimple^ ^ 
drawn from nature and from reafon. Pardon J 
and Boyeir \ khew them as perfeftîy as Corneille 
cr Racine. The difference always has lain, and 
ever will lie, in the application of them.' The 






* t Two admtitd tragedies wrotéty the elder 
Corneille. > ; 

X A great theatrical critic, bat nnichr in Ifche famé 
Jituation with our . Rymer, v^o, ootwitbdanding 
all his rules, was unable to write a (olerable ftla]| 
bimfcîf, 

'§ § Chara<5lcrs in Corneiîlc's Polyeudlcs. 

:J: '^- Two French dramatic authors of the laft age ; 
Pardon was a very corrcÔ, hut weak, writer; he 
was particularly the rival of Mr. Racine, and not 
without fome fhew of fucccfs ; but Racine has flood 
the le/i, while Pardon is entirely forgot/ /«B&ytr's 
filays/are Qill.Iefa known than. thofc«f Pardon». ^:: :i 

■■■■•••■■>■'■',»•< •- .•■ JO 
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authors of Armîda * and KTé jf, and the very^ 
worft compofers, followed the fame rules of mu- 
£c. Le Pouffin worked from the fame princi- 
ples with Vignon. It feeras therefore to as lit- 
tle purpofe to talk about rules at the head of a 
play, as it would be, for a painter to begin by' 
a difTertation on his piftures, or for a mufician 
^ attempt proving that his compofltion ought to' 
pJcafe. • 

But as Mr. de la Motte wants to eftabGfh 
ï'ules dh-eftty contrary to thofe which' have been 
^Ilowcà by our great matters ; ft is proper to 
^CTert the caufe of thefe entrent laws, not becaufe 
they are antient, but becaufe they are juft and 
TiecefTary, and might meet in a man of his mc- 
lit, a formidable antagonift. 

Mr. de la Motte would fain bani(h the unities 

of aftion, place, and time. ' ^ 

The French were the firft among the moi- 



t'. 



"* SîgDÎor ^^ptif( j LuDf , of whom the Speftaiof 
thus fpeaks : ** He found die French mufic extreme^, 
ly. defeâiver and very of^Q;bA^baiioii9:,,fj[oweyeri; 
Loowing the gi^oius of the people, the humour of 
their language, and the prejudiced earsi he had tp 
de*l With,. he did not pretend to extirpate the Frctîch* 
mu(ic» and plat)& the UtAiiti m t^ (lead ; but OAly to^ 
cultivate and civilize it with innumerable graces ^od 
modulations,, which- ho borrowed from the Italian. 
By this means the French mafic is now perfefl in its 
kind ; and when you fay it is not fo good as the Ita- 
Kan, you only mean that it does not pleafe you fo 
wtli ;: f9s tiiere is icarce a Frendiman wbo would not 
wonder to hear you give the Italian fuch a preference." 
f Mo^Unt RamcfH»î 4he;:pi1sfê(nt: Handel iOf 'the 
Freocbi. wbo: oow. : (A0 . longer rdifix ;tU mufic' »£ 
Baptifta Lulli, .Z « .. 
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der&f who revived thefe wife dramadc laws. 
The other nations continued a great while with- 
out receiving a yoke that feemed fo RriR ; but 
as it was a reafonable one^ and that reafon gets 
the better of every thing at laft, they have ail 
now bent to it. The EngliOi writers at preibt 
a£Feft to declare before their plays^ that the con- 
tinuance of the a£tion is the £une with 4iat of 
the reprefentation; they go farther than us, 
iriio have been in this point thdr mafters. 

The learned of every country be^n to look 
upon thofe ages as barbarous, in which, thefe 
laws were unknown to the greateft geniufes, 
(ucb as Lopez de Vega * and Shakefpear. They 
coofefs the obligation they have to us, for reco* 
ipering them from that barbarifm. Is it pofEUe 
that a Frenchman can now employ all his parts 
and talents in order to bring us back to it again? 
Though I had had nothing elfc to fay ^gaintt 
Mr. de la Motte's opinion, but that Corneille^ 
S^oÔft^f Mdiere,; A^ifon, Coogrtv^ .JêaSti, 
ka«e ail fuboiictcd to die dramatic kws wbkb 
lie dsdeavours co fe^veif, it AouM be efficient 
fo deter any body Aat was tempted to break 
through them; but Mr. de la Motte deferves to 
be anfWered with argumoits, radier tdban whb 
Mdiorittes 

What is 9 dramatic performance ? the repre* 
fentation of an aftîon. Why not* of two oç 
three a^oos ? becaufe the mind is incapable of 
eo aipr c hcn diag feveral objeâs at the &me dme; 

* The greateft dramatic pwf of tke Spaniards» 
and almoft the «nly ^e, vÀfofe works «re inowtt 
abroad. 
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[ hemh the ii|Cerçft^ whid» is/dividedji'isfoçpi 
deftroyed ; bêcaufè we are even fbocked at lee* 
ing two dif&reat ^eces of hiftory in theflàpne*lHÇr 
ture> aad becaufe nature alooe points oBt to u& 
tbis precept, which ought to. be as i^yai^aUe. as 
nature's felf. ' ' , , ^ : • 

. For tbe (âme realbns^the unity of place .i^^al* 
fo eflential; for one aâion is neceÇàjsily confin- 
ed to one place. If the perfons reprefented ^re at 
Athens in the firft ^Q:, bow can they get to Per* 
lia by the fécond ? Has Le Brun eyer drawn 
Alexander at Arbella and in tbe Indies on^ the 
fame canvas ^< 'f I fliould not be furprized, fays 
Mr. de la Motte, artfully, that a people of fenfçy 
but lefs fond of rules, Should be fatisfied. to fee 
Ck>rioIanus reprefented, as condemned at Rome; 
in the firft ad; received by tbe VoKcii in the, 
third; and befieging Rome in tbe fo^rtb>^ etc/' ,. 
In the firft place, I cannot conceiyç how a. 
rational an<f learned people fbould not be fond. 
of rules which are the re(ult of good fenfe, and 
calculated to heighten their entertainment. In 
the (econd place, çvery body muft peiceive that 
what Mr. de la Motte mentions as the proper fub-; 
jefl for one tragedy. In ^£V, contains futjefls 
for three; and that thfs projeâ, though \%r 
be well executed, would be nothing more thaoi 
a plot of Jodelle's * or Hardy's I, finely verfi- 
fied by a good modern poet. ' •• 

Tbe unity of tinie is naturally joined to, the. 

* f Two Frenck* tpoeu» eotèmpotary /With otir 
^akefpear, gnil^ of Us fiialts, ibat «ot poUbffcâ oS 
hiigeaius ' ^ 
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0àm itmàes. "Whm I «m pfeftâè ii it' {iiff; 
Aat b^ at die reprffèBtadoQ of an vXSum, t 
mtKtk ta fee tbe aceonpfidnMnt of that one aâf^ 
on. Suppofe^ for inftance, a confpiracy n 
Home againft AugnAii»: I want fo knofir vAiat 
vnD beoome of Auguftus and of the€Oii(pirators.^ 
If the poet ki^tbéns ont die aâioiî to a fort- 
idg^^ be nmift grre me an acjcouht of what pa^ 
fes during that time, for my bnfinefi diere k td 
be informed of every things that happen^, and 
Aodmig nlelds Ibovdd happen. If he rdatef 
^ivhat paffis every day, there are dien f^een £^ 
ftrent aJHons of more or tefa cônféquenee. K 
iano longer accompfifhing the confpiracy, whtcb 
he (faottkf come to at once, bnt gtving a 
Ibhg hHlory wiudi cannot be interelHngy as k 
only ferres to keep back the dec^on of the e^ 
▼ent which I am impatient to be acquMntel 
with. I did not come to th^ play fot the Infto- 
ry of a hero, bat to fee one a^don of bis life. 
Befidesy the fpeftator is but three hours ar 
die play, and therefore the a£lion fhould ooly 
laft three hours. CSnna, Andromache ^, Baja* 
ret f, Oedipus either Gomeille's or Mr. de la 
Motte's, or mine (if I may mention it here), are 
not of a longer duration. If other plots require a 
^eater length of time for their execution, it is 
a licenfe only pardonable in favour of very great 
beaudes, and the farther this Ikenfe b extended| 
die greater the fault mnft be. 

'^ t TwaofRaoae^ tagBdiea; the&fthasbaea 
tfmflated, ot father iibhated in. zwj, œ^er^ 
manner by Mr. Phillips, uoder the title of the Di^ 
ftreflbd MoOier. 
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We oMt kpg^bw tbeimity t>f time to twcii* 
ty-£[>qf boursy aad that of place to a hrgt pftt 
bee* Mpre Ariâoeis would ^c^lde many 6m 
îxkîfdQs, aâd moie «idiilgeiices would g^ve room 
to lauch^biife. Vfffy if it were once allowed 
that Ae [rioc.pf a j4ay mi^ âke in two days, 
it would be foon exieôded to fisL mo&dis by the 
firft author wbofe phui would ib reqwe it; and 
another would take up two years; and; if the 
Icene of ^Gum was not fioaited to fiioie one 
fpot« we Ihoiild have plays Ua the manner of 
Shakefpear's Jufius Caefar, in which Bnuna and 
Gaffiua are at Rome mtbe firft au, and in llui^ 
6Iy via the laft. The obferv^doo of Aeft lawt 
not only eontrHmtea to the avoiding of many 
fyfflm, bur dfoffvt^ nft to lèverai beauties; in 
die feme manner as the ruks of arcbitefture, 
when «laâly followed, neceflsirily compoft a 
pleafiqg firnélure. "When the unities of a£tion^ 
place mad tmie are preferved, the play muft of 
co&feipwnce be (impie ; and this fimpUcity is the 
great merit of all Racine's works, and the merit 
which ^riAotle required. Mr. de la Motte, in 
defending a tragedy of bis own writing, prefers 
a mukitude of events to this noble iimplicity» 
He thinks his arguments confirmed by the exam* 
pie of Berenice ^ which is not liked, and the 
great efleero in which the Cid f is held to this day, 

* A tragedy of Racine's, entirely founded on this 
•nc pa/Tage in Livy, Titus Reginam BereniceUt fuà 
itiam nuptias pollkitutfirebatur^ flatim ah urbcdi* 
mtfif ièviim invitttm. ' The want of iocidcnfs htn* 
<icred this play A-om proceeding on the ftage» thoa^ 
It is a maOer-picce of art, delicacy» asd ientimeot, 

t A play wrote by Corneille, aiid taken from the 
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' It is certain aie CSd is more afiefHiig thanBc- 
reniccy v/hldi làff, is rather an elegy than a iim- 
pie tragedy; theCid, the plot of which is truljr 
traglC; does not owe its fuccefs to the n]ulti{A- 
dty of events^ but it pleafes nbtwithfianding diat 
ixiultipRcityt itaffi?â:snètwitlifttindingtheuifen£a; 
not ori acconnt of the' infanta. 

Mr. de îa Motte ïè of opinion, that à writer 
may entirely defpife thcfe laws, ahd content him- 
ielfwith the unity of iiitcteft, wWch he feys he 
has found out, and calls a paradox: but this u- 
nity féems to me to be nothing more than theu« 
nity of a£)iion. ^' If fevcral perfbnages, fays 
Mr. de la Motte, are differently ihtereftèdin the 
lame event, and are all worthy of my entering 
into their pafGons, there is, then, an unity jof ac- 
tion, though not an unity of intereft'*. 
'* S^nce I have taken the liberty to difpute upon 
rilis point, with Mr. de la Motte, I have fead'o-: 
ver the dîfcoùrfe of the gr^t Corneille en tlic 
three unities; who iJ worthier of being coûfuit- 
ed than I am. He exprefies himfelf in this man- 
ner : -"* My opinion then is, and I have already 
mentioned it, that the unity of aôion confiAs in 
the unityof intrigue and in the unity of danger,**^ 
Let the reader perufc this part of Corneillc's 
works, and he will foon determine between Mr. de 
la Motte and me ; and though I were not ftrength- 

Spanifh; it was fo much liked by Cardinal Richelieu^, 
who, befidcs, was fond of poetic fanae, that he 
oflFered a fom equalling five tboufand pounds fter* 
ling td let him pafs for the author of it ; bat Cor- 
nctlle had too much fpirit, and too great a love for 
laurel glory to confent to fuch a bargain. 
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«ned by tte authority of Ais gjtt^t man, I hMVt 
an argument of fttU greater force, whid) is ex* 
perienoe. In our beft tragedies, the duef per- 
iiMiages are all dififereotly interefted ; but diefe 
diffèrent interefis are fubfervknt to that of die 
principal peribnage, and, then, there is unity 
of a£Hon. 

If on the other band, all thefe different inte» 
Tefis are not fubfer^ent to the principal a£h>r, 
if they are not fo many lines which tend to one 
center, the intereft b double; and what b cal- 
led afdon upon the ftage, is alio double. Let 
us therefore keep up as Corneille did, to the 
three uniâes, in which, all other rules, that is, 
nil other beauties, are indiided. Yet Mr. de la 
Motte caSs them principles of fancy, and pre* 
tends we may do without them in our tragedies, 
as well as ne^eA them in our operas; which, in 
my opinion, is endeavouring to reform a regu* 
lar government upoti the example of an anar* 
diy. 

The opera is an entertainment fingular and 
odd, as it is magnificent and flriking; where the 
ears and eyes are better fatisfied than the mind ; 
Inhere, through a confiant fubfèrviency to mu* 
fie, the mod ridiculous faults are become necei^ 
iary ^ ; where the aélors dance around a tomb, 

* Mr. Addifon, who to general was arerfe to o«* 
peras, fo far agrees with monfiear de Voltaire in this 
partScnlar, as to fay, '< An opera may be allowed to 
be extravagantly lavifh in its decorations» as its only 
deiign is to gratify the fenfes, and keep op an indo- 
lent attention in the audience.*' 
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aacl:fi!ng-at4be 4eftru^W,of a tpmi vffh0t 
you.msiy ice now Pluto's paiace^ now. die ff^ 
lace ^ the fun ; where gods and demons^ W^ 
ciansi inonfters and mtrades are fonmed Md 4e- 
Xlroyed in the iwfaikliiig of an eye. Wie tol^ 
^rate .thefe extcavagancie^ we are ev^n iond ^ 
theniy becaufe we fuppofe ourfelves oq ^n<b9^ 
^ groiuid ; and provided there be fomfbf^^} 
£ne bandog, delightful muiic^ and M few iWr 
xefting fcenesy we are fatisfied. It would k^ tp 
Âdicqlous to expeé): the uaidea of a^on^ pbce 
and time, preferved in Alceftes*, as it wop14 
l>e to atten^pt introdncii^ diuixis ma de^, ia 

CSnna or in Rodogune* 

And though we difpenfe widi i>iiles in our Or 
.peras, yet thefe dramatic laws are lp|Qi»tiiralaii() 
iiecedary, and contribute fo mocb 10 eotertiHa 
tht fpe£tator, that the beft operas are tbofi^ 
in whichy they are leaft broke tbfoiigh; fB^ 
,thére are fome even, in which jùaty are ûtiQif 
obferved. How then can Mr. de la Motte p^ 
'proaph his country-men with levity ia eoodemn- 
4ng in one fpefbcle, what they approve in ano- 
ther? 

T^ere is np one tut could make the followiiig 

* .Ooe of the firfl and fined of the French operas^ 
the muHc was compofed by Baptida Lulli, and the 
words by Quinavt, who was a man of real poetic 
'gentus and tafle, as it is nowgenerally allowed in 
Frante, norwithftatnding Bplleau's criticifm and con* 
tempt of this writer, which he (hewed in the fol- 
<]owing lines : 

Si je penfe exprimer an auteur faqs défaut, 
1.9, raifon» dit Virgile, .et la Rime Quinaut, 
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àdfWer to Mr. de b Motte: « I bdvea< tight fù 

exfé€k mviA greater perfeâkm în a tragedy than 

kl m operff^ becaniê iir a tragedy ray anenddil 

is aoe divided; !t ts not from a we9 toned noteV 

nor froto â finely-executed ftep, that tny plea- 

ibie is to arile ; my nàind akmé is to be fatlsfied." 

r admire a man nrho can conduA and bring a- 

bout In one fdaee^ and in the &me day, a fin- 

gfeeveBty infÛdr I conceive without fatigae, and 

tiAidl af^s me by degrees. The' more I fee 

&at this ûtrifSkky is diflicalt, the more I am 

pleafêd wtbit; and if afterwards I would faia 

aecoufii for this fathfa^on, I find myfelfof Boi- 

feau'sopHnod^ who fays/ 

Qa*eD on liea, qa'en an joari un (èoî fiitc accompli 
TkaxK j«iqt*à k ûm le ifcéacf« rempti, t 

I'kvOi beiidts^ in mffavour,^ authority of the 
gMar Gorûtiile; 1 baveatJb bis exampFey and 
die pleafiire which his plays afford me io propor* 
den as he has, more or left, ftri£Hy obeyed diis 
ni}e. 

Mr. de la Motte, not content to banifb from 
the ftage thefe fundamenral laws, would fain al* 
fe exclude poetry from it, and introduce trage- 
dies in profe. 

This ingenious and fertile author, who has 
been ali his life writing poetry, or fomethilig 
in ^aft relative to his péetry, now rails at his 

* The theatre fhbuld be taken cp from the iirfi to 
die laft . aâ with a fiogle erent ; paft in one day aad 
in one piace. 
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own art^ and treats it with the (âme contempt 
that be treated Homer, wbom,< hpwçyer, ^e has 
deigned to tranilatc. Neither Virgil» Taflb, 
Boileauy Radne, or Mr. Pope, ever took itrinto 
their heads to write ag^inft the harmony of verfe, 
nor Lulli againft mufic, nor Sir iHiac Newton 
againft the mathematics. Some men have been 
weak enough to think themfelves above thdr 
profeiCon ; but none ftrove to make • their pro- 
feidion contepfiptible. There are too many 
people ,who defpife poetry, beçaufe they are not 
acquainted with it. Paris is full of men of un- 
derftanding, born with organs fenfible of all har- 
mony, to whom mufic is but noife, and poetry 
but ingenious fancies. If thefe perfons find out 
that a man of parts who has publi(hed five or 
fix volumes of poems, is of their opinion, 
will not they think that they have a right to 
look upon all othfer poets as madmen; and Mn 
de la Motte as the only one, who has recovered 
his underftanding Mt is therefore neceflary to 
anfwer his objeflions for the honour of the art, 
and I may fey, ^r the honour of a country, who 
owes part of its glory, among foreigners, to the 
perfeffion of this very art. 
. Mr. de la Motte aflerts that rhyme is a barba- 
rous cuflom lately introduced. And yet all 
the people of the earth, except the antient 
Greeks and Romans, have always rhymed and 
continue to do fo to this day. The return of 
the Çnmc founds is fo natural to man, that it is 
as common among the favages, as it is at; Rome, 
at Paris, at London, or at Madrid. Montaigne 
has a fong in American rhymes tranflated into 
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ThiùAi, avd in one of Mr; Addtfenfs fpt&àtxsfi: 
thm i» a tranflalion of a Lafland ode in rhyme^ 
ivUcb is J^H. of femknant and ess^eiflBon. Thr 
Gf^jis^ çUfiètrf ékdit ore rotundtt nrnja lo^ui^ 
llora under a happier, dioiate^ and favoured by 
nature with organs moredeficate tha» other na*^ 
tkjns^fiDrmedialatigiitge, whofefyllàbles, by their 
aSéxï^. lengâi and fhortnefs, were capable of 
cspreiEng the flow or rapid motions of the foul. 
From diia variety of founds there reftdted^ m 
their poetry aod>even in thm profr, a harmony? 
which tfar aUdent Italiass felt and imitated'; buft 
ivbidi^ 2io»odier nation has been fiiK:e able to at«i 
tain. But p!oetry> which is what Mr. de k 
Hotte aif uc» ^gaioft, whether ic be rhyme, ov 
cadenced fyllaUes, has evef been> snd will be et 
ver, cultivated by all nation». 

Bcf^^ne Berodocn$» eve» hiilory was wrote u| 
vacfe hji the^ CSittci^ns, who ! took Aat cvAomt 
ko» the! amient iEgypdam^t the wiCoft^ moil 
l^rntil, and bed gimméd pefipte of the eart^\ 
Xhis-cnAoHi was a very lational one; for the 
deOBiah^hiftovy was'tOi preftrve to foctice pges^ 
tbenaefiicvy of the few nmp vKhofe example: dg^ 
fteved iuMmtJQii. People then) did^ not t9i^9\ h 
jihm thw boidirto piuhKfti t^e hiftory of a c^tf. 
vendor «r village in feveral voliiiimes in fqlio^» 

^ Volamiiiotis hiftories of unimportant places 
and things arc mmcb nsore freq-ucnt among the 
French than with us. As they arc, in great mca- 
fcrfc, dcba'rred from' the two nioft iotcrcfting iub- 
|ééls, religion and government, and as they hate 
ahibijg'thc» numberlcfi boakîfït FHars who ca» 
*tht» employ their time and fatisf; ihcix va»t^^ 
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Nothing M7as wrote but what was worthy of 4»e- 
ing read, and of being retained. And en tins 
account the harmony of verie was made ufe of to 
help the memory; and therefore the firft philo» 
fophersy l^iflators, fooaders cf religions and 
hiftortans^ were all poets* 

One would fufpeA ,diat poetry -fiiould be de- 
feftive, on fuch fubjefb^ either in precifion or 
in harmony : but fince Vtrgîl has united diefe 
two great qualities which feem incompatible; 
fince Biuleau and Racine^have equalled Virgil i 
ean a man, who has read them all three/ and 
knows they are traidated into mott df the £th' 
fopean languages, thus debafe a takntf which- has 
gained himfdf fo much honour ? I compared out 
Boileau and Radne to the author of the jSneid, 
for the beauty of the verfification ; becaufe Vir- 
^, had he been born at Paris, would have wtbte 
in rhyme as they have<!one, «id* were they co* 
temporaries of Hordes and Auguftus, they wotdd 
have made the (âme ufe that Vtrgp ^id, of iht 
meafure of Latin verfe. Mr. de la Motte there* 
fore, when he calls verfification a riAcùlous 
mechanic operation, not only accufes of this ridi- 
cule aB our great poets, but even âl) antiquity. 
Yirgit and Horace fubjeAèd themfelves to as me- 
dianic an operation as our modern authors. A 
proper difpofition of fpondees and daAyles was 
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there is fcarce a town or confidcrable convent» of 
v/hich there are not elaborate memoirs drawn up» 
printed and forgot. The bencdiétine Monks are 
particularly, remarkable for thde huge compila- 
tions» 
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full as trot&leibme to find out as our rhymes or') 
heimftics. It muft have been extremely labori* i 
ous ; for the ^neid^ after eleven years fludy» 
was not yet brought to perfeftibh. 

Mr. de la Mottr maintams^ that at lead* a 
fcene of tragedy put into> pro(ê lofes^ nothing of 
its beauty or its fiMrce. To prove his éltèrtion, 
he turns into profe the firft fcene of Mithridates; 
and it is no longer worth reading. 

But he adds, <' our neighbours^ have banifh* 
ed rhyme from Aeir tragedies." It is very 
thie ; but their ti*àgedies are in vcric, btîcaufe 
faarmon^ is necèflàry ^and^le^fing to every {peo- 
ple. The tjueftion then cônfifts in this, Nurhe- 
ther our French verfes ought to be in rhyme or 
not. Ck>rneinè and Racine have employed 
rhyme : let us take care, that if we get into a- 
nother road, it is not rather through an ^ inca- 
padty of following the fteps of thefe great men, 
than for the fake of novelty. The Italians and 
EnglUh can do without rhyme, becaufe their 
languages admit of tranfpofitions, and that in 
their poetry they take fcveral licences which we 
are debarred from. Every language pofleflcs 
peculiar advantages determined by the nature 
and coriflniftion of its phrafes, by the frequent 
ufe of its vowels or cdnfonants> by its tranfpo^ 
fition, its auxiliary verbs, etc. The beauties 
of ours confift in its perfpicuity and elegance; 
we allow no liberties in our poetry, which, like 
our profe, is to proceed in the direft order of 
fte îdèas^ A' return of the fame founds ]s 
therefore abfolutely necelTary with us, in or- 
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der to diftioguifli ^pfoétry fh>m prxi& EicdTr 
bedy is aaiaatnted with d» foQowiiig lines ; 

Où me cacher I Filyaôs dans In mt mfiBniale^ 
Màci^que dts^je I Moo jKney tiMt I'arnrfat^ ; 

. Minois jpf^ a«xW<»9toa9'i^{K^ 
Let us take away the rhyfseiirthiajmiiner ; - 
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Oameeacher? Fayoni dans, fa mui nfmakr^ ,^ 
: ]k{%it que disfja ? Mop^ pere y^ fie^t I'tirof ffncfie j^ 
. Lf iôct« dit-QOy l'a mMc ear fes Çifcref flttis» ;^ \ 
Mioos jogf aux qnfieis tfljaa]«i.piks.mQrlds * 

Howpootk foev^Ftbcfe lioes are^ yet do they 
afford tke facoe pleafore whea - depi^iv^ of tte 
diaiftD of rtiyme? The £og[i(h an4 the Ifaliam 
WQuld (ày as veU aa the Greel^.CK I{4>QianSy 
)es ^/(^x humains Mîao^ ^i/x â(^/^i. jj^, and 
WQi^d make one line r^; gracefully into the 
next. The very mannec of Keading ver&s in !• 
|;iUan ai)4 ip Ë9gli(b^. n:iai^& the fl^ori.and long 
fyBabks, wljich f^ppost the haxtaiony vrithoui 
the aece^y of r^soe. For purpart, who 
have none of t;hefe s^dvantageç, why (hould w^ 
bani^ thofe which the nature of our language 
admits of? 

Mr. da la Motte compares our poets, that is^ 
our ComeiIIe% oi>r Racine^ our Boileavs, to 

^ The above lioes. aee quofçd, merely to ihc^ 
Ae particular charadkr of the Fceoch poetry:,^ 
tranflation of thenr would therefore have ferved n6 
fort ofpurpofc. 
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Hrriters of acrofticsy or to qùâ)cks who pafi grainst 
of coni through the eye of a needlcj and addv* 
that all thefe puerilides vhave no other merit 
but that merely of overcoming a difficulty. 

I allow diat bad. verfe» are> pretty much in* 

ifais iituatioQ. They:<iifrer from bad profe 

only in the rhyme; and rhyme alone i^either 

makes the merit of the poet^ nor the enter* 

tainment of the reader. It is not mere fpon- 

dees and daAyls that create delight in Virgil and 

Homer. But what diamis ;çfYery : where is: t Che 

fine harmony which réfulcs irofti this difficult 

meafure. He mull be a fool who contents Mm* 

felf with overcoming difficulties for the nieer 

pleafure of gaining fuch a viâory ; but he that 

draws from thefe very obftacles, beauties that 

are univerfally pleafing^ miiftbe a manof ex« 

quifite parts and judgment. It is extremely 

difkult to dhrw fine pi£lures> to carve fine fta* 

tues, to compofe good mufic, or to write good 

verfes, and therefore the name of the few great 

men who have furmounted all thofe obftacles, 

will probably laft longer than the kingdoms where 

they were born. 

I might take the liberty to difpute with Mr. 
de la Motte on fome other points: but that per- 
haps would look like a defign of attacking him 
perfonally, and make me fufpeftcd of malice 
towards him, which, in faft, I am as remote from, 
as I am fnpm his opinions. I am much better pleafed 
to avail myfelf of the ingenious, obfervattoon he 
has interfperfed in his book, than to underuke 
confining fomç which I do iiot take to be fo well 
foimded as the reft. It is enough that I have 
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«nlêâ^ditftA ûi0 érfmee of aa art ÎMi fend' 
of, uni whkfa^ lie oii^ to Ime Mèoàet iàsm^ 
ftif. 

I vin sêi dtie wond more, rekdvr lo-aii ode 
lit Ihfeur oP harmonsi^ inr \9hich Mi^. de la Fbye ~ 
atcadts m fine poetry, the ^em of Mr. 4e fil 
Mottej ^l'ho- ha^ anf^ipeicd Ûm ooly m pwfti 

I ^riH quote a fia^ Aanaa ^Aâài unités aimoft 
aO die reafbid that I have alleged in my fmnxtt 

'" Delacontnûiiçer^aQEeafe 
OàMpntCaxàAcrdËétré 

II reçoit: oetic force henreofe, 
Qui li'âeve an pha haat degré* 
Telle». daDt dca caaaox preffée» 
Avec pJt2a dis force âancée» 
L^»ode t^éiefc dam Icaatrt | 

EfcU réglé qui fem.^lc auflarfl» ;^ 

- K'eft qa-uo art plus<oeriaiii de f laUa ' t 

lofiSparable de^ beaw vera *• * 

Me de la. Motte, who (houki have anfwered 

♦ From thcfc very rigourous laws, 
^ By which we think ourfclves rcftràîn'd. 

The mind it's ftrength and beauty draws'^ * 

And profittth by being chain'd : 

So, in narrower cooditttt prcft; 

Th' afcent of water's manag d befl» 

Jetteaus form, fo much in fafhion. 

The rules, which fccm fo very hard. 

Are rules to pleafe, which guide the bard 
' Td'poetvyV perfeâk». 

■: • • ■ ■ .... I 

Tl^e Engliih linea are ii/erted merely to pft the 
fenfe of the original, without the Icaft attempt to c» 
qual it in harmoay or cxprcffion. 
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dûs juft and graceful comparifon by following 
the example of its auihor, enters mto an enqui- 
ry whether the nairowneis of the condmt3 con- 
tributes' lb i!he dibent^df 'Squidii àt "whetlier^ irait 
a(cent is not, rather, in propordon to the height 
ftom w^^tke;^^s.fiiîfr^ceod; ^ndf^iQan 
we findy fays he, in verfe more thad in profe^ 
this primary elevation of thoughts, &c." 

I beUeye Mr.de la jyiotte miftakes^ as a pbi- 
Jofopher; for it is certain, diat without tke 
conftcaint in which the water is held in pipes, it 
would nor afcend, though it ihould have dc* 
icended from ever fo jreat an elevafion;^nd I 
think he is ftill in a greater error as à poet ; 
for, it is very plain, that as the confiraint pf 
¥erfificaâon iraufes that harmony which is pleafing 
to the ear; in like manner from the kind jpf 
prilbn in which the waters flow, jetteaus refult, 
which are agreeable to the eye. Is not the com- 
parifon both juft and pleafing? Mr. de la Faye' 
ceruinly took a better method with Mr. de la 
Motte than I have done: He followed the ex* 
ample of an antîent phîlofopher, who, in an- 
fwer tp a fophifter that denied motion, began to 
walk in hb prefence;. Mc. de la Motte denits 
the harmony lof verfest a ctccumftanoe that aioite 
&eold put' me m mind to finUh nly f^oCci 
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■'■■#■ 

On Elegance of Exprçffipn in Tragedy. 

• T 

In the preface to Herod and Mariâmtie.^ 



T Tremble in givtng this edidon. I have re- 
^ marked fo'many plays applauded on the flage, 
^\irbiçh bave been afterwards defpifed in the do- 
,(etj that I am afraid left mine fhould meet with 
the fame fate. One or two interefting (ituadoos, 
/the aflors art. and the readinefs which I ihewed 
to own and correâ my faults/ might have gam- 
ed me fome approbadon^ vf}^tn it was afled. 
But many more qualifications are neceflary to 
fatisfy the cool deliberate reader. A plot regu- 
larly conduélëd will contribute but little to that 
end; and though it fhould be afFeâing, yet ^ 
ven that will not be (iifEdent: all poetical pe;- 
formances^ though ever (b perfect in other points^ 

* Mariamne was flrft a^ed in the year xysj. 

Baron, who was fimamed the JEfop of the Frcncfaf 

performed the part of Heitxl ; bat he was then too 

old to fapport this vehement charter. Adrianqe 

Le CouvrcQr, the beft adlreis that ever cxiftedi 

played the part of Mariamne. This priocefs was 

to die by poifon which fhe was to take upon the 

ftage. It was about the feftival of the kings or 

twelfth night that this play firft appeared» and a 

young coxcomb, who was in the pit, on feeing the 

empoifoned draught prefcnted to Mariamne, took 

into his head to cry out, <* the queen drinks f /' All 

the Frenchmen began to laugh, and the peicc was 
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moll nècefiàrily difpieafe, if the fines ûtk not 
Ibong and harmbtâous, and if there 4ôes not 
nm thfoagh the Mdiok a continued elegance and 
kiexpreffible charm of verfe, that genius only 
can infpire, that \i^t alone can never attain, and 
about which', people have* argued fo ill, and to 
fo little ipurpoie, fince cbe death of Boifeau. 
' It' is a very |gro& miftake^tio hbagine that die 
yerfificatian b the iéafb efTetîtlal and lead difRcult 
paît of a' theatrical pieée. Mr. Racine, than 
wiiom, after Vii^, no man ever knew better 
the art of verfifying, was not of that opinion.' 
His'Phacdra aJÔBcem^oyed lilm fer two years. 
Pardon -besfted of having finiihed Ms lu three 
BKMks. . As the fnccc^/ ae the aiding of ^ pls^,> 
does not depend To much! on- the flUe, as on the 
plot and the aâors performance ; it> happened 

• • • ' 

difcoQtlDacd* It mlas^cn the:next year, and thé 
focen received aootber kiiid rof r4eaih. The r^laf 
rao forty nights. 

Mr. B^ôuneaù i: who bcgao.tp be zealous of the 
aothor» wrote at that tiiâe another Marlamne from 
Triftan's aotient tragedy } he feat it to the players 
who could neyor ad it; and to Didot'the bookfeJler 
who could never fell it. This was the origin of the. 
long va^iapce that fabfifled between our aqthor and 
Rouffea'ù. . / ■ Voltaire,; 

f This alludes to a cun'om e()ab!ifhcd in France of cbur* 
ing a king by lot in é^cty cortpany oft twelfth -night, who,' 
on hU pal't» names the «pieen. They often are at the ex* 
peiKc of afi entertainment, and both htghly^ honoured -dar* 
ing that night ; when they drink, it is proclaimed ahmd» 
and their example followed by û\\ their loyal fubjeOs. 

I Not the pre(ênt philofophcc Roaflèau, but another oC 
the (âme name, vIrh'oA r^pucatidn in poetry is very higl> 
«moDg th^ Freatb. ; Htt adétl «re rémurkabl^ fiècï - 

E 
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ibat hotb Pbaedrâ*^ fteoled ;to (hare Ac Cnne 
fate; bût on thâ Heading, dicirdiffârcBc^ mit 
eafily perceive» and their inerits ivere fou^ 
fettled m their proper clafles. It was to 00 
purpofe that Pardon pubiUhed^ aocordhig to ail 
bad aiHhjKM-s, a very iitfelent prefaeey in vriiidi 
he abvfes the critics of^his piece; JMmtkAa&dK 
log the praifes it recdvéd from Umfetf and frbm 
hU cabal, Jt fbon fell into that èodtenipt^irlûdT 
it deferves ; and had it not been for the Phaedra 
ofRadne, it would not now be known thatFa]> 
don^riteone. 

Yet what is the cau% éf tMs nai^ty SiéBe^mJt 
liQtwf en the two performtoces ? >Thei plot isfiietty 
rm^ the fame in both ^ayst Fkaedra .eipires 
in: each; Tbefeus is abfent daring the two &ft 
aâs, and fuppofed to have travdkd to hel^ wid\ 
Pirithous; his Ion Hypolitus is refolved to quite 
TlYzhia,:in. order to Ihim Arfda tfboihixekrvesi' 
he dédales his ptrflion lo her, btit is^ Hijack SJHth' 
horror at Phaedra's love fpr him: 'he dies îii the 
fame manner, and his govjernor^ fives theiannS; 
account of it«- Beiidesj tf)e perfbnagesof both 
phy^ being in the fame fituatiof); talk pretty 
mtich' to the fame purport ; but this is What Seft 
dîfHijguîlhes' the great man from the bad jjoet,, 
Tlie dîéerence between Pardon and., Racine, is 
never fq cbofpicuous,. 5$, ^|l^ . t^çît; t^\|g^sr 
it€ i^oft alike. Hypolitus's dedaradon tc^ ^AiU^ 
ciais^ a: remarkable proof of this ttknkm* VUk^i 
ehue makes Hypolitus fpeak in this manner': 
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Morqui contre Tamour fièrement révolté,. . . *,-. . <, 
Aux feH4çççi.^!V^ft^'l<M«-tt<PP^*iafaIfié|.i. s^ois« 



Qudks fittbftt mortels déplorant les naÉrfiniges, 
Peoibb tottjoiirs dû bord contempler les oraget; 
AflcTYÎ maiateoant fbui la comomne loi, 
Par:yelitfoaUq nai^teaiiDiit nievois-je emporté / 

[loin de moi ? 
Vn flBOQiciit B Tainca mottaodaoe unpradcDte ; 
€i£tte ame fi fupèrbc efl enfin dépendante. 
Depuis près de fix mois honteux, defefpéré» 
Portant, par tout le trait dont je fiiis dçchîré, 
Contre vous» contre moi» vainement je m*éprDUTe» 
f réfente je vous fais, abfente Je vous troove. 
Dans le fond «les forêts votre image me fuit. . 
La lumière du jour, les ombres de la nuit. 
Tout retrace à mes yeux les charmes que j'évite ; 
^Toat vous livre à rehvi le rebellé Hippolite. 
Mpi'tnéme pour tout fruit de mes foi^s fuper^s» 
JVfaintenant je me^hercbe» et ne me trouve plu^. 
XoQ arc» im68 javelçts» mon çb^f tout m'importiiAe^ 
Je ipse n)e fou viens plus des leçofu 4fs I)iScptUBc^ ^ 
Mes fculs gémiflemens font reteoti^ les bois. 
Et mes CQurfiers oififs ont oubilé ma voix *• . . 

In Pardon's plays, Hypolitt» jcxpreflcs hîiiar 
Jèlf ÎQ t^e following n^inpçr : . ; 

• . ' I • . . . , . . . . 

Jliflêi;.et^u>rp long* temps, d'une boodie profane, : 
Je méprifài Tamour, et j'adorai Diane ; 
3o!itaîre, faroqçhéj on me voyoît toujours 
Chafler dam» pos^foréta(le$ lions et les ours. 
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''^, The thought and (êptlnieat being the fame in 
thefc two fpeeçbcs, their wjiplp difference lying in 
the'expreiGpn, thé reader muft allow that the at- 
tempt to convey that diâTerencc in a tranfiation would 
beablurd. - 
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Mats on Coin i^s preflant m'occupe d m'tobarrtiflc $ 
I^pub (|ae je vous yois, j'abandodne 1* cbaiTcv 
Elle fit autrefoifl met plaiiirs les plus doux» 
Et qn^nd j'y vaisi ce n'efi que pour penfor àiroiir.i I 



It is impoffible to ' compare ihefc two fpeeché 
without admtring the one, and bugh'uig at the 
other. Yet the like thought and fentiments run 
through each; for when the paifions are to be 
ddcribed, nearly the fame ideas occur to every 
body ; but it is in the expreffion of them th^ 
the maa of genius is eafily difcemed from thé 
wity and the poet from the fcribbler. 

, To attain to Mr. Racine'^ perfeftîon în wrî^ 
ing, a man mud be poflefled of his genius, and 
take as much pains as he did in fini(hing his 
works. . What apprehenfions muft I be then un- 
der, who, born ^th flefider pans, and continu-^ 
ally affltAed with dilea(es;"bave neithd- an ima. 
gination to create many beauties, nor the liberty 
to correA my faults by confiant labour and ftu- 
dy ! I am fully convinced of the many errors 
in the intrigue of this play, as well asîn the die- 
tton. I (hould hâvecdrreâéd feme, if this e- 
dition could have been retarded; but many 
muft AiU have remained. There aree^tdn li- 
mits in every art which we cannot go beyond. 
We are flopped by the weaktiefs ^f our Own ta* 
lents. We fpy perfection at 'a diftance, and 
make but vain efforts to attain to it. 

I fhail not enter into any particùlair criti- 
cifms upon the play how publi(hed; ciy feaderà 
will dp it fuflSciently without my help. But I 
cannot avoid mentioning a general critiicifin. (bat 
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ïm been made on the choice of the fubjeél. A§ 
it is in the genius of die French ta pbce the 
nDftTeriotts matters in the nooft ridknlons fight, 
d>e;r ùiàf the fiory of. this ]day was nothing 
mère th^ ^9 brimfh yet amorous old man, 
whefe nrife ^bfimàtdf refufes to qraipty i^ith 
bis d^es;*^ and added, dpatdomyéftic ftrtfe can 
never be a pioper fubje£t for a t/agedy. I beg 
leave to olHer a TewTeâeâions oA this prejudiced 
opinion. ' ; \ 

jyi. tragic pieces are founded àihcr on the ts« 
terefts of a nation,' or: on ithe fsankuiar intereft 
of princes. Of the former kind, are Iphigenfi» 
in Aufo, in whtcb^ Greece 'Oflcnibied demands 
the hk>od of the child of Agamemnon: theHo* 
ratii, where three combatams have in their hand» 
the fate of Rome: Oedipus, vdiere the iàfety 
of the Tfaebans depends on the icfifcovery of the 
murder of Laios. :Of the latter Idnd^ are Bii^ 
tannicus^ Phaedra, Mhhrida tes,, etc. i . > -r 

In thefe three lafl: pieces the wix>le intereft ia 
confined to the family of the hero who is repre*» 
fented. Thé whole depends on paiGons which 
are eqn^ fdtby ail mankind, and the innrtgue 
is as proper ibr comedy as for tragedy. Change 
cmiy tlie: nameis, and Mhhrîdsàes h bot only ad 
old maab ifi. love with a yomig gir], vtfho is alfi» 
pai&onately beloved by his two Tons; and lie 
makes iife of a k>w ftbtagem to find out which 
of the two is his happy rivaL Phaedra is a mo^ 
ther-inlaw, who fSmboldehed by her confidante 
difcoveis^facr paffibn to her ibn kirkw who hap> 
pens to foe engaged el(ë where. Nero is am inipisè^ 
tuosis iyoui^ xnan^ who beccsnes enamoured, oà 

i 
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a (uiden, refolves immediately ro get a divorce* 
from his wife, and hides behind fome hangings 
to liften to Ihs miftrefs'is converfation. ' Thefe 
are all fubjefls which Molière might haVc hand- 
led as well as Racine.' And^ in faâ,' the in- 
trigue of the mifer iâiexafUy the fame with that 
of Mlthridates. Harpagon and the kiQg of Pon* 
tus are two amorous old m^n ; both have their 
fons for rivals ; both contrive in the fame man* 
ner to find out the correfpondence that fubfifis 
between their Ton and miftreis; and both plays 
conclude with the marriage of the young fel- 
lows. 

MoHere and Racine have equally fùcccedéd in 
handling this fubjeâ : the one amufes and diverts; 
the other moves us with terror and compaifion. 
MoHere expofes thé ridiculous fondnefs of -an 
old mifer : Racine de&ribes the fcubles of a great 
king, and makes them even venerable^ . Let a 
wedding be drawn by Vateau and le Brun. 
One will reprefent peafants under: an arbbur 
full of genuine and unbounded joy, at a ruAic 
meal, where reign immoderate laughter^ riot and 
dcunàenoefs: the other, on the contrary, will 
paint the nuptials of Thetis and Pcleus, the fet 
tivais of gods, and their majeffic joyc and both 
arrive at the perfcâîon of thek art by cfifFerent 
roads. 

We may apply thefe different exainples to 
Mariamne. The ill-humour of a wife^ the 
ibndnels of an old huiband, the dtfturbances 
caufedby a fifter-in-law, arei in themfelvcs of 
little! importance, and well adapted to thct^omic 
icene. But a king whom all the world have 
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agreed to call a great man, deeply enamoured 
of the fineft woman of the univerfe; the vehe- 
meitt paf&on of Ûïh (bvereign, 'fo'fàmovts for 
his virtues and for his crimes, for his former 
cnielties, and for his prefent remorle; thb con- 
tinual and rapid tranfition Skm love to hatred, 
from hatred back to love ; the ambition of his 
filler; the intrigues of his minifters ; the grievous 
fituation of a prtncefs wfaoie beauty and virtues 
arefiiil celebrated in the world, who law her fa- 
ther and her brother condemned to death by 
ber own hulband, and to complete her misfor- 
tunes, was beloved by the murderer of her fa- 
mily. — — ^ What a vaft field,: what a fcope for a 
man of happier parts than I have i can fuch a 
fubjeft be deemed unworthy of tragedy? It 
is in thefe inftances, that it can be truly faid^ 
that things change their niamè according tc^ the 
appearance they are placed in. ' .1. 
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*\7^0U are an £]?iglUhinajD^ my dear friecdi 
X an<l I ^3s t>orn in France; but all who 
love the arts are fellow-citizens. "Thinking peo- 
ple have pretty much the fame principles every 
"Where, and form but one republic. Therefore, 
it is no more extraordinary now-a-days, to fee a 

* Afterwards ambaflador at Conflantînople. 

f Tbofe who love literary aDccdotes will be well 
pleaicd to know upon what occaGon this play was 
wrote. Several ladies apbratdcd our author with not 
admitting love into his tragedies. He anfwered» 
that if Gghing heroes were abfolutely neceflary, he 
alfo would introduce them on the flage. This piece 
was undertaken in confequence 6f this promifci and 
£ni(hed in eighteen days. It met with great fuccefs, 
and is called at Paris the Chriftian tragedy. They 
often a<fc it there in the room of CoroeUte's Poljcuc- 
tcir or Chriilian her». 
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Freneh;tragedy idlorib^ Co an Englkhliifln or to 
a& Italian^ thao it wa^ formerly that a dcizen' 
of Ephefus oi; of Athens (hoi^U addrefs his 
V^orks to a Greek of fome o|hiçr town. I offer 
you dien. Sir, this:.itragedy a$ tQ/my.cQuntry» 
mzn in literature/ and .as to my inâaate 
infnd. '.'.-•.:■ 

I take this opportunity alfo to acquaint the 
French nation with how much confideration 
merchants are regarded in England, and the 
great efleem |n which is held there, a profeflion 
diatcaules the grandeur pf the. ftate; ai^d with 
- what eminence fomeampng-tbem reprefent thek 
country in parliament, apd are in the rank of 
Icgiflators. 

I know tha;t this profeflion is defpifed by 
feme of AW ^xçQiDhs; but j't?» knpw alfo^ 
diat yçuF cQxcocnh$ arnl^QUrs are. thcjinoft ridi» 
culot^ a^in^Is^. ibatjprpudjy.jcreç^p pp the fui;r 
face of the earth. .< 

. Another, reafoa which jn4<iic^s . ffiç. to talki on 
the Belles-Lettres with an EngHftiman, rather 
thaii with any other, is your h^ppy liberty of 
thipking; whkhpomntunicftesitièif to my mind# 
aiid emb<^ens my thoug)}|S7^hen with ypiD> 
The man. that; CoinyerfpSi with me, feeras to 41^; 
pofe of my mind : if he feels with -ecftacy, he 
enflâmes me, and if he^ thinks with (Irengtb, 
my thoughts get* vigour. A diffembling courti- 
er communicates; to me his difiidence and eon- 
Araint; biit a mind.free and without fea;-, en* 
courages me not to cramp the progrefe of my 
diougKts, nor put a Aop to ihe flights of -my 
imagination; I glow with his fire. Thus a 



yàung printer Inftruâeil vmkr Gttjr^'^ 
Argiliere f, feon makes the touchcs^ oP ik 
guidès^ familiar to himfelfy and impercepdbty 
follows their fpirit and- manner in hid o^n ccxn* 
poGdons. And it is on thb accouik that Vir* 
|il made it bis A]ty> to! admire ¥kmer; he kt^ 
lowed the path the Grecian bard had traced| 
ftnd became his rivaï without becoming his plagi- 
ary. 

Do not imagine that I flurll make a long s- 
pology in^ favour of die tragedy I lend you; I 
inight mention why I did not g^ve Zara a mere 
éetermined vocation to ChrifKanity before (he 
knew her father; and why (he hides her fecrets 
from her lover, etc. but wi(è minds who love to 
do judice» will ea(ily fee many reafbns without 
my mentidning théhi-; «and as fbr die cridcs who 
«re refolded not to give credit td myargfinnents, 
h would %e loft Aait ^to endeavour to fàti^ 
them. 

I (hall only value myfelf on writing a piece 
which is to!eral>Iy fimpie, a merit to be confider* 
éd on many accounts. Tins happy fimplidty 
was i^markable in 'thé learned éntientsw Let 
this nbveky l>e îùtroduccd into yôUr |>ici:€fe^; Jet 
there be greater truih, a nearer imitation of na- 
ture, and noWer images on yoiir theatre, which 
is at prefent difgraced with gibbets» and legerde* 
main. Addifon has already attempted it; he 
waS'thep^t of the ^tAÇè; but he was too affec^ 

ted; Portia aiid Mania; in his boafted dlato, are 

^ ' I • ■>.'• .... • - r '> : : • • • • 

°> * f Ffcnch paibtert of gnu itpatatioD, éfpecul' 
lytiielra. 
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ibcfjxat AdM^ Qfnly^m inrfaat be lexcek; >C9r^ 
Tcft tbe rude a£Ho& (^^ùur tir9d Mdpoi«€]|é*s; 
write for tfae joam ^of tafte of eiFery phce ^d 
«pery âge, lœd introduce into your writisigs tbç 
finpfiqtytof'your inannM. 
• li liopeithé Eag^ poeU wli not «osagine I 
flojeantx) ofibr Zani at a: model to tfaenci to wrjit<» 
from. I récocxûBéBd a natural (impUdty, and 
Cify leerfe; and, in that, I do not at all intend 
my own panegyric. If Zara has met with (bme 
fuooeft, it elds owing td the goodnefs of th^ 
fiece^ than to ^é care I take to talk of love id 
Ae moft tender. and af{è£HiJg manfaér .1 ccniU* 
In diat, I flattered the ta(k of my audhorç, 
knowti^ the beft way to fucdeed, is to addreft 
men's psffions rather than their reàfbn. Though 
good Chriftianswe are» yet we mud bave love; 
and I am perfuaded it was very happy i for Qor* 
ndlle* that he. did hot .lariafy him&lf in hift Po- 
Ijreu^ca/^rbiiairing the fiatucs of Jupiter broke, 
in peicxs by^thè Meopfaites ; for fiich is the cor- 
rapdoo of mahldndy that:perhaps. the great foul 
ofTbiyenéter would have made but little m^ 
preifion, and the chrtftian-lihe lines which be re^: 
peats wooid have been forgot, but for his wife'sr 
paiEdn fer her pagan favourite^ who, by the; 
way, àdiekvéd hèr love much better ths» her de* 
votée of ahufband. 

Such>^iai8'the cafe of ZSara. Every body that 
frequents plays aflbred me^ that if (be had been 
but .merely converted^ the audience would. have 
beéi but Hale âgeftcd:; but ihc was iiit> /tp /the 
cjesifi fcyoe; and iihatis wbaibasmftdelE^t^^* 
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tvaea* ' Yet I,«n'f^rAôm hav|jKg/{>âiig çktbi^» 
frotn ^àfiddfiml ' The iiy&ft fleàiiér' omffioDïlt 
were d>ferved and eenfored.' Naû^ tinmercii 
fulty ittfiftèd ^ff I rpoUed and Uljexj^ined avcr 
ry improbable tal^y bom in «y own brain ; that 
thç fubjed was curtailed,'^ and the end improper» 
It ^a$ foretold me/ that I Ihbuld béire(;oaipeD* 
Ted' wiA the dreadfol Mfling with wUch the dif-' 
appointed public (blutés a wretched avriioc. Ilai^ 
ed at thar ill-founded- cenfisre, ' aiid* ventured my 
drama on die-flage; the &vourable audience in- 
fteàd 'of hlffing apptauclfd'; I even perceived 
fbmeteab drop from the >&iefl isyes, ^and qxoift' 
ch the iioft lovely chèèksi Suctr^fiaKd-ftrifoc^ 
€éf$(fid not enèreaië my-pride, as I ^a^iCénlci^^ 
Ous in myfelf of the many faults that ilill remaia^ 
ed in Zara. I knew it impof&bie io write a peri 
feA pl;y without a contraÀ with the d ■■ , 

and thtt'I have not made.: i :' . ii 
- I dare not flaticr myûlf thatj ÛieEnglîfti will 
do to Zai^a the honour they did: to' BnmiSv of 
tranflating and aâing it on thé theatre ^LLon- 
don. You have here the repiitàtion of not be- 
ing devout enough' to be 'âiudi concerned for 
the old Lufignan, nor tendisr' enough to be af* 
té&cd by Zara. You pafs .for: being better pletf-^ 
ed wSti^ an intrigue of ioofplrfftorsthaa^vrithaft 
intrigue of :lovers. IJx is ibobgbi ftliat oÂ your 
theatre the word country, as -on burs the) word 
LOVE, ;rai(es* the* higheft applaufej ibu« the truth 
16, that you intrx^duce love, as well ^s we dûy 
in y<^iir' tragedies. If 70U have not tHe jceputa«. 
iSon^bf^being tenderly inclined, it ia Inot^ that! 
the héfiôei of your i theatre are hot aporbua^ but 



fiddom Bsi^iira]*' Our to^ers^ fpeilk as fuch; but. 
youirs, as yet, fpeak wly ^^laogii^l^e of, po* 



'^f yoa will allow the French to beyour qsaft* 
ers in gaHantry^ diere are BUiny things in. reoom*. 
pence .wUch ^. nkight leaf» from yoji^u It i» 
to the EngUih theatt-^ that I am -ipd^bced f^ the 
boldnîe(s I have had to introduce on the French 
fiagetbe nameaof our kings, and of the amient 
fôn^tes of the. ldng4om. I think this might 
be the fourceof a .new kind of tragedy bidieita 
unknown tOy though neçei&çy ^ï,r u?» ?ome 
hapt>y gçiiuftwill i^obably arife tp^q^nry fbisidça 
to perfeeHon, vfhiçh Zara is but a (kudk qf<( 
At long a§ Hw^tvnrc.cocfupujcs to be encQuragpA 
in France, we 0uill not want for writers of me^ 
nt* N&ture, a]<noft always foKm$ men^of çvjery 
kind of talent I it only reinabs p^ prpte^.^tnd 
employ ith(^. B^t if^thofe, whp ^l^inguifl^ 
ibeinfelves^. are not enconragçd by fome ho^our^ 
able recompenoe, and ^e flattering inôten^çnt 
of réputation^ and efteem,^all the fine arts may 
very poifibly i dœiy fometime or other in the 
midft of the precautipns which Jiad been jtaken 
to m^intaii) .andf¥SS>prtf d^^j aw| thcfc.j^ees, 
pto^oddby l.e^i^ \tb^ feun^epth, mfiy,degçn^ 
rate tt^ropgh ^wa^t of Guitjare. The publiq will 
have tafte, but no great raafters ^vili be found. 
Theteulpmr wiH kt J>Ut pe^l^ pf or^nary a- 
bilities in his academy^, and will not raifejliii 
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* Tl|€fe b an ^^4i^y «It Pans of palptlog àm) 
^alp^rc» ^hiçH ius.gifcn life ta many grcajt mS- 

uninbotharu; "" . u. :.;•,.!;.!:/,;:/>' '' 
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tlioiig^ts to Giralli^ii^^ or l6 Plight tr^d^niat* 
c^ ^iB be fatisfied lb Ûink hhnfiftf ^sperior K» 
Ms . nfighbour, Mi never iftrive to equal or 
excel le Pouffin $. I hope the fucceflbrs of 
Lewie 9ie fourteeimh^iDay follow the «xample 
of th«t great liitig^ "Who with » kMdc created a 
noble emtilarîoh amèng the lèvera! ar^^. Ht 
eniconraged at thé fame time a Racine aild a 
Vanrbh^s. He carried -our commerce and our. 
glôry'1>éy6nd the indies, ffis fkvoors extended 
to foragn^s, who werefurpiizedy ati>ei&g]âiowaf 
tfo, and ^ècompenfed by, otir cOxm. What- 
rftcr iherit was to be fbtrnd, H^zi its'^procellor in 
Lewis the foîîrfëemh; His rd^al 4k«nd <ffifaribiif 
cd honour and profit wiiliout ibliatadon ûC 
"Without cabafb. GtHSefaninl f , \%iam $ and the 
heaven-ftudyingC^affinty wereattraâedatÛs cotiFt« 
and fome great peniioh would have rèbbed yon 
if your Sïr ffiac Newton, If ît had 'been poffi* 
*Iç ià pOTChift him; Tfcfefe ^ere Ae -ireal ^ 
JtetKs whith haire ioné immorttfl lioncAir to the 
name of Lewis and of France. He was the mo- 
del of all '£tir6))e. It- was appcielielided that he 
aimed at ut)îivér6l monarchy/ ai!^ be really ob 
lathed It by liis nmftîRcehce. ' 

?fbu do hoi' fMISfs^ mbhûn^ittaof tlie boun* 
ty df^our kings ëjuâ fb'thttfe 4f Oliw; hut 
your nation makes atnends^ wkh you^die fa« 

• ■ , * . ' "^ ■ . . ^ . -f - 

• f^f The tw'^ gFcàleft ituipiora France ever pof- 

fdkdi: ■ "-K-r il:. î; ^-^ ^r- ";, ^, :[ ,- ,• .: 
, ^ A celebrated French painter, whofe compofiti- 
t)ri§ 4re diftin]è\3iSfhed frohi^ tboR of oAef 'differs* by 
tJté'toirrtciof the hhrnhd phifkif^Aflc'^oHfn; '^ "^ 
§ § Italian matbcmattcians. «-' -^ ^'' ' -^•' 
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'fKniitUê i«gus&of tbeinoiiaedli afre ttotttettffii- 
fj in oider to reeox»p&n£e great talents ^of eve- 
ry kind. Sir Richard Steel, and Sir John Van* 
brt^ iràre at die fame time comic authors and 
members of parfiament. Hie primacy o£ dec- 
tor Tiilotfony the embdTy .of^ Mr* Priôr, Sir?]- 
£ac Newton's employmcDt, . Mr. Addifbb's fe- 
ereuryfliipi are but the cominon coi^queoces 
crf^ the regard and efteem, io vrhich men of fupe* 
rior parts are held among you. Tbey are en- 
riched by you durÎDg their lires, and on thek 
-deceaie^ you ei^ tbeor monuments and ftatucs. 
Xven your celebrated, aôreflès are pbced in die 
churdies next to your famous poets. Mrs. Braco- 
girdle and Mrs. Oldfidd, vbb both fucceedcd in 
the great art to {deafe, as fbon as their courfe 
.was over, were honourably copduâed to the e- 
,tecnal refilng^place of all your/ lettered republic; 
lûûlt «ér xfiiioe Mdlîecèî':who mudi better .de- 
sftr^ iocb haooiirs^ could hardly obubi the 
cold iàtisfiiâioa' of being placed in a common 
church-yard; and the amiable le Couvreur, 
whofe eyes I dofed, was denied the accuftomed 
ceremony of a burial. This perfon, formerly 
fo honoured and fo much admired, was new 
through charity thrown into a hackney coach, and 
carried to the banks of the river Seine, where (he 
fies interred. Does not the God of love feem to 
firike with anger and with horror at this relati- 
on, and breaking his arrows fly away ? does not 
Mdpomene in tears abandon and depart the un- 
grateful fpot which (he fo long adorned with her 
noble charms. 

F 2 
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Eifrjrthing feenis to taring bade die Frrâdi Co 
Ûm barbarifin froranrfncb we were raifed by Lewis 
die fbiirteeDth and cardmal Richelieu. Woe ^o 
>die poiidckns whadotnot know the vsalue of the 
Jbc arts ! ' The earth is covered with aatibnd^^as 
^owerfUas we are. • Hàw^ comes ic^.notwf^- 
(tending, diat we look upon almoU all oTIthem 
with Httle efteem I It is for thé &me reafon dut 
in fociety we defpife a rich man'witbout tafte or 
educadoB. Above all things, do* nor ima^oe 
chat this empila of thcr mind^ this honour of be- 
.bg diè'nsoddi taotlier nations is* a frivolous ad* 
-vàotagè.- i| is an tn&lltble mark of the grandeur 
^ an enapire: it has been always under the 
greateft princes, that arts have Houriihed, and 
their decline has fometimes been the epoch of that 
of theftate. Hiftory is fuUo£i«ich exMnplcs. 
.Biit this fubjeA would lead me. tpQ far: Adiea, 
my good fiiend; condone culdvacUig tbe fieflts 
Lettres and philofc^by, without ifoxgétAig t» 
fend fldpt to. the Me^terranean.. : 
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Ddkacy and Decency in Tntgedy, etc. 

« , ■ ,••'■-«•■ ■ . ■ ' ■ ' • . 

In a Secdnd Letter to Sh- Everaud Fal- 
KENER, Ambaffador at Conftantinople. 

Ts&en from the Second edition of Zaaa. 



MY dear frknd ; for your new digpUy ol 
ambaflâdor renders our friend^ip only 
more relpeifbble, and dpes. npt finder n^e iroip 
^Bsaking ufe of a tUlemore facred than that of ^ 
public mtnifter. The name of Frknd i$ tmiçh 
Aiperior to that of Excellence. , 

I dedicate to die ambaflador of a great kinj^ 
and of a free nation» the fame, work which ,^ 
dedicated to the private; ichizen, the EsigUIh mef^- 
chant. 

They who Iq^w to wh^. potqt coçunerce if 
èoQOured in yotir country, know .alfp, |h^ )t 
merchapt there is f9metinies<a ]egiflat5>r, a ^pcfji 
officer, a public miniiler. 

Some people» depraved by the bafe cuI^m» of 

paying homage to grandeur alone, drove to 

throw a ridicule on* the novelty of: a dedicaeWft 

to a çnan who then had onlv merit oa his Ciâé, 

They bad the impudence to infuk ,60 a ftagjp 

F 3 -. 
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coniêcrated to falfe tafte and to detraction ^, the 
author of that dedicatiooi and the man who re* 
ceivcd it ; they bad the impudence to upbraid 
him with being a merchants You muft not im- 
pute to our Dation fo great a- battiarky^ wbSch 
the moft unpoUfhed nations would be alhamed 
of. The magtftrateSi who, among us, are en- 
tsufted with tbe'ca^e qt ouafnaniier8>>and|wh^ 
are continually buiied in fupprefling fcandalocs 
prafiices, were, on thb occafion, deceived. 
But the contempt and horror of the publk for 
the known' ^uthoç of^ this bafe attçpipt,. are 
fre(h inftances of the politenefs of the Frendi. 

The virtues which adorn and form the d)3« 
raâer of a people are often contradiAed by the 
faults of fome particular perfons. There were 
lone Voluptuous men at Sparta. There aie 
low and ^ddy minds in Enjgland. Athens was 
fiot extemptfrom taftelefs unpoliihed barbàrianè^ 
is^nd -there are fodfie ttWi to be found ih PtfAs. 

Let us forget them, as diey arc for got by the 
fublic; and accept this feeond homage. It is 
more natufrally due to an Etigliihmany as thFs 
tragedy has been lately embelBflied at London, 
it has been tranflated and aAed with fo tnuch 
tuccéfs> I have been mentioned oh your ftage 
"wfth'la much klndnéfs and civifi^, that I owe 
'Acft public thanlcs to your nation for it. 

^ There was a low farce aâed mi the ftàllan 
comic theauc at Pari9, in which fevers) perfons of 
^jcrit were grofly inii^lted ; ao^ among the reft» 
Sir Evç;rard rFalkcncr. T.hç pyblic treated this 
undertaking With all the diflike arid contempt it dc- 
fcrved. Vohaire; '' . ' 
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T cannot do more, I believe, (oitùi^ honour 
of literature, than to relate here to my country- 
men the particular» of the tranfladon and repre«- 
fentation of Zara on the theatre of Lon» 

'don» • ■ ^ ■'■' 

•' Mr: Hal, a'màn ofletters» and vfho feenas to 
tinderftand the (lage better than any other £ng- 
Bfti. writer, did me the ^honour to* tfanflate the 
piece, with an intent to introduce on your 
fcene fome novelties both in the manner of writ- 
ing tragedies and in the delivery of them. I 
fliaB' fpeak: firft of the Éiâing. - c 

The art ôt iàîng with you was fomewhat 
diflant from nature. Moft of your tragic su- 
thors expreHed themfelve& rather as enthufiadie 
poets than as men aiSèéted by paffion. Several 
of the players pufhed this fault ftill farther ;. they 
ufed to repeat the bombaftic lines with a fury 
and vehemence xthat is to nature, as convulfions 
are to à npbl^ and eafy gait, 

Thi9 air of fôrwardne($ is quite foreign to 
your nation, which is naturally referved j and 
diis refcrvednefs 13 fometimes taken for coldnefe 
by foreigi^ers. Your preachers never take up* 
on them, the ^manner of orators; and a lawyer 
would be laughed ar in Wefinnnfteryhall, who 
fhould grow warni in his clientes caufe. Your 
a^ors alone wçre, allowed to rant. Our Paris 
allocs and efpeciaUy our aftrefles were guilty of 
this fault fome years ago : it was mademoifelle 
fe Couvreur that correfted them. This fame 
change which mademoifelle le Couvreur brought 
about oi) our fcene, Mrs. Cibber has juft intro- 
duced on yours ia the part of Zara. Strapge! 
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Ait Tir sdT thé arts it ifiull bc sifter imicfa hR 
time diat we come at laft to wim is natural and 
fimple. Another novelty» which will be more 
lurprifing to the French^ is, that an Englilb \ 
gentleman of fortune was not abo?e acting on 
your tfaeatie dbe part of Olinao #. It wasi&r 

' * It was eafy, fays Mr. Hill» to induce Ofmav 
(as he is a relation of my owo, and bat too ibod 
of the amafement) ta make trial» how far his 
delight, in an art I ftall never allow him tb prac- 
tife* might enaUtbimto Ibpply one part of die 
proof» that» to imitate; natore» we nioft proceed 
nf^n natural prioGJples. At the âme time, it 
kappeacd . that Mrs. Gibber was» fortdnately» ia- 
dioabfe to exert her immltable taleot» m additioDal 
aid of my parpofe, with Tiew to continue the 
praéHee ofaprofeffiort» for which» her perfoo, her 
voice» die oUaffeâcd fei^bîHty of her heart» and 
her face» fo finely di^fed for afluming and ex" 
ffeffing the palSons, have £> naturally ^aiificd her» 
Preface to the Englilh tragedy of Zara. 

Theatrical performances have, indeed» often bee» 
^exhibited entirely by petibos of the firA faibion» and 
with fucceft ; but in thcCe reprefentations» the appa* 
ratus of a regular theatre has been wanting» jand the 
whole has been greatly hart by that deficiency. The 
prefent age, perhaps» is the firft» that ever prodaced 
lb rare an incident as a play performed on^the fuUk 
ftagey by perfons of diÔinâion. A fet of gentlC" 
men celebrated for their uftc» and ijpirit in gallantry» 
who were determined to ^^z their acquaintance an 
• oncommon entertainment, and to do* it in an un- 
common manner, performed the tragedy of Othello» 
March 7, 175 1, at Drury- Lane theatre. The cha- 
raâer of Otbelb was played by the elder Mr. Dé- 
lavai ; lago and GaiBo by the fécond Mr. Délavai 
and a younger brother; Detciemona by Mrs. Quon; 
Roder igo by captain Stevens ; iïjntlia by that gea- 
tlciaaù*9 lady, Lodofico by Mt« Pioc. They hired 



teref&sg enoiig^ to (èe the two piiiiapâl' patoxè' 
ages reprdènted, one by a man of rank, anti 
Se other by a young aehrefi of dghteen who 
kad' never repeated a line in' her life. 

This exanbpfe <if a gentleman Who iias poblie- 
iymsKle ufe of Uy abHitie» id aeHtig, is not the 
firft among you. 'The oniy thing that is odd, 
isj that we fliould be furprizcd at it. We (honld 
remember that everything in this world depends 
on cuftom and opinion. The French court 
have danced on the ftage with the aAors of the 
opera^ and it has • cMily been wondered at, why 
this fort of amufement has been diicontinued* 
Why (hould it appear more fur prifing to ad, 
tlian to dance in public i Is there any other dif- 
ference between thefe two afts^esficept that the 
Srft is asmuch above-thelaft, as die talents of 
the mind are fuperior to thofe of die body. I 
flOI repeat it, and Khali always think, that none 
•f the fine- art» are dcQ[âcabléy and what b real» 

Ae theatre for the nfght; they gave among their 
friends as many tickets as woafd fill it ; and exhibit* 
ed' their perfofmaoce with aU the pomp and deoorar- 
ûoa of ibt moft regolar .concoted entcrtabment of 
the kind. The royal family did them the honoqr 
of filling the ftage boxes,, and every cc^er of the 
hoafe (hone with diamonds and embroidery. The 
tickets cxpreffied no particular place, fo . that thole 
only that came firft had the advanugc of the bed 
fi^ts: by tl^is means tbe whole hoofc was filled with 
equally good coi^mpany ; and {(ars glittered for' the 
firfty and pn^bly the lafi, time in the ftilh^g gallery. 
The dVefles/ aidd expenbe of the houfé, Which was 
génetafl]^ one hundred and fifty j^ounds, amotiatcd 
ta abo¥C one thoufand* 
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Ig igmB^baom, hp tpitiam qpiottby m a* 
talent. 

Lee us come »cMir to the iraaflatioii of Zara, 
and to the change diaf \m b^en htdy. made o» 
your, fiage, in the art efjàwmàc poetry. 
. A cuftom prevailed 9moiig you» to vASdt 
even Mr. AdiKToaMjeded hiaafeH; ^o^gb thr 
xAkA of your ^^riters ; fo much does cufioQ» 
lake placi? of reafon and of tm [ 1% cpnfified 
in finilhing every ad wkb yerfe» of a diSereat 
nature from the reft of the pkyi and thefe ^rf<9 
necefTarily c^^tatned a iiitnle» Pbtedfa, leaving 
the flage, poetically compares beffelf to a hiad;; 
Cato to a roeft ; Ôeopatra to iofiints, who cry 
tiU they are lulled afieep. 

The tranflator of Zara is die firft» who dared 
maintain the right of o^ure agalnA a^ tafte if> 
forçign to it ... 

He han&bed this unreafbUdhle <u(foQi^ p^ 
fuaded that the language > of paffioo fl^ould he 
natural, and that the hero, not the poet» (hould 
be conftantly feen by the fpeflators.- 
: Itrisfrom thisprioeiple». that he has t^andated 
in a phitt and unafleÂed ftile^ all thefe fimpie 
ircrfes of the orfè^nal, which would have' been 
fpoiled by an attempt to make them (hîné wîih 
brilliancy.of wit or fancy^^ fuch ace tive follow- 
inglmes: 

Jo3rs» which we do dm know^ we do not wUh; 

^ •■•■..'•■•. ; - ■ 1 

Bom beyond Ganges» I bad been a Pagan ; | 

t la, y^onccjr a Chiifi^i Tf-.I am, here;,, a Saracen • \ 
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Sot Ofinan lorVi jaç^-— > aa4 l'te lofiit tlL 

f tdknotefiilGepca', «rliidii he givet M : 

f^à ^ ; to^ cbum'd nfith ditt» wcttf dianki; 

toOfhittriUe! 
<>fEeBfirc tiibiitç» and* too fopc» for 1qtc4 ; 



* < 



i fboald believe, yon hated» had you poncer 
Tq loTe, with moderatioo. 



,— .^ — ..«^ ^rt was made 
For Zara; — — ^ Art, however ioAOceat» ^ 
jLooks UkedcGdrkg : 

All tbefe fines are «ranfkted word fer word. 
3t would not have been difficult to fet them ofT; 
bat the tranfla^or d^<?re4 in this point from 
iomç of my countryinen. i fie cbofe, and be 
rendered into 1^ own tongii^ all the natl^ 
inpplicity of thde ^ferfea. And bdeed the ftile 
jnuft be always adapted to the fub(eA. Akijra^ 
Brutus, and Zani rroquired, for esampio, three 
difihrnt forts of verfification. 

If Berenice complained of T'Um$ dnd Ari- 
adne of Thefens, ia the (lik of Ciona ; Bere*» 
nice .and Affiadssjei would not a^èû ;tbe nûdi- 
tnce, . f ■ . ^ . ■ 

Lpve will never be exprefled, if other beftuh 
ties are deiired than nature and truth. 

The ^eftioQ U not hc(e.to>bç.dttefminie4 
whether we fbould admit fo much love ia.oijtr 
dramatic perfovÉtanoesl I agree that it is a 
faults but it:i$, jand k jCVOTi wtU bç^i 9A iii^Wr 
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tû one ; aod I do not know what name to ^ve 
to faoks^ (bat chài^ manldfitf. 

One thing certain is, tbat in this defe^, (if 
it may be fo called) (he Frencli lAvû ftieceeded 
better - than all other nations, andènt or modéo. 
Love appears on our fta£è'\ritb 'a decency, a 
trudi, 'a tkficacyy tfiàt%iiot to tie ^^trhd èUè* 
where ; the reafon of it is, the French nation 
has made greater progrefs tbMi any' c^liiét"ifl the 
knowlcge of (bdety. 

The conflant intercourfe Iield up with liveli- 
nefs and.avility between die two fexes, has in- 
troduced in France ^ lyofitenefs-lefs khowir ék- 
where, • :■■'-•' ^'■•- '■- •>•* 

Society depends upon the women. Every 
people, unhappy enough to ccmfine them^ is un- 
sociable. Your manners which were yet aufterfi 
your polktcal quarrels^ and religious wars/ dé* 
privbd you, lUl the reign of Qharle$ the>(ècond, 
of the fwieets of fociety even b' the tnidft of K^ 
berty. ^ Your poets therefore could n^^ ^^^ 
^uainced with the manner id whid) lov^ is treats 
ed by -peojde of delicacy and refinement. ' 

Good comedy was unknown before Molière 
lippearedy as the art of expreflii^ true delicate fen- 
timents, was unknown until 'ftadne began to 
write ; becànfe fcfciety ' was noii tfU then in^ its 
higheft perfection. A poet ^in his dofet cannot 
paint tbofe manners which he has nbi feén ; it is 
eafier to write an hundred odes^ or an hundred 
•epifRes^ than one fcene in whkh naciire is to 
^Q>ëalc« '' '" ' - ' 

*■• « Your Drydefij who was reaBy ^ > great genius 
yesputs^'conftaiitly in. the mouth of -hi^ «mopous 
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haces^ ÔliMnr bf l^fy eA oKs or ihciêiîc^ athk- 
decent ex^rdfinov teifa vpaSlj contiary to real 
tendcrneis. 

Radiie nukes tltos fay: 

I>epii^ enq ans eaticn cbaqoe joar je la fob ; 
Ec crois tojoart la voir pour la prenuere Uk. 



• 



For five lon^ yean Pie ieea her every day 
A«d jct I diiak the laii, xht firft I fee her. 



Bat your Dryden goes (HII fartber, and 
xxiakes Antony expreis Ins paiEon m chefoflowbg 
masner. 

How I ioTcd 

"Witoeis, ye days and nights, and all ye hours. 
That dancM away with dowa upon yoar feet» 
As all yoar ,biis'iic& were to eomt ray pafioa* 
One day paft by, and nothing fiv bat lofc | 
Another came, and fiill *twa only lore : 
The fans were weary*d out with kokiog on» 
And I ontir*d with lottng» 

Iti is di£Scult to ima^e that Antony did reaBy 
hold fnch a £foourfe to Cleopatra. In the 
Unne piece Qeopaira thus ^^ks to Mare An- 
tony : 

Confie to ne, eome, my Ibldier, to my arms, 
, YoifcVe been too long away from mij embraces } 
Bot, when I hare yoii faft, and all my own^ 
1¥ith broken murmurs, and with am'ioiis fig^ 
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. ;I*9 lay JFM ime luikifMl, «MtpHQJffi fM^ 
Aod mark you red with many an eager kift. 

It b extremely probabk that deopatra of- 
ten talked in this manner: but fiich indecen* 
des-oDg^t; not to be prefisâted to a rdpedafde 
audieiicc. 

It is in vain that fome of your country-mea 
will ciy out, « T%isis natures *' They are to 
be anfwcired, diat tUs flate o£ nature is the wj 
thing we muft veil with care. It docs not evoi 
fixew a knowlege of the human heart to im^e 
that the metho4 to pleaie^ is to introduce fuà 
licentious imagery. On the contrary, it es* 
dudes true delight from the Ibul. When every 
thing is feen at the firft glance, one is immecKate- 
ly (atisfied* . 

As there remains nothing more to feek for 
or defire^ we become languid where \ee thought 
to ariî^eàt die height of joy. And in the pur 
fuit of the contrary methcNJ, pdite people enjoy 
a variety pf pleafures, of which the grofller part 
of mankind have not the leaft conception. 

The fpeAators in the former cafe are like 
lovers, whom a too ready compliance with didr 
defires, dilgufls. The greateft caution muft be 
liifed in tovering thofe idea% «whidi would raife 
a blulb, if prefented in an open manner» It is 
<hb veil in which coniift the pleafures of delicacy ; 
^ey (oé none, w'he^ decency is not preferved. 

fiDhe Fretidi have introduced this rule before 
other nations^ not bccaufe they arc void of geni- 
us «nd courage to undertake, as the unequal 
aiui impetuous Dryden lidiculouily pretendsj bul 
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lècaufe iiaoe û^ tt^tj of Anne of AtAt% 
Aey bate been die moft fôdable and pdBOied 
peofde of the earth: and this politeneft is not ft 
ineer surbitrary coftom, Bke what we caH civiG» 
tyi it is a law of nature that they happily have 
eulâvated more than ihe reft of niankind. The 
Jranflatbr of Zara has generaOy refpefted theft 
Aeatrkal decencies, whidi ought to be as com- 
mon to you as to us; but fai (biroe inftaiices he 
hasyet followed antient prejudice. 

For example^ isa the Eâgli(h tranflaiion when 
Ofiaan declares to Zara, that his love for her ft 
gone, ihc anfwersr by throwing herfelf on the 
gifOund. Hie fukan X9 not aflefted at feeing 
her in thb pofture erf" ridkule and of defpair, 
.yet the next moaiciit be i» (buck aie (èekig her 
ihedtearsy anlftyrt. 

Z^i lyoii iireef r ^ 

t 

Re Ihovld have raAcr faid before^ 

2ara I yon Atow yoariUf opdo the fraoad f 

And indeed tbefir words^ ZÉra! you wetp! 
which had a very great. effeA on our theatre, 
were produ^ve of none on yours, becaufe they 
were there mifplaced. Thefe familiar, finif^ ex* 
preffions, derive their whole force firom die man- 
ner in which they are introduced. << You change 
colour, my lord,** is very litiîe when confîdered 
by itfelf, and yet, the moment thefe fimple words 
are pronounced in Racine's Mithridates, every 
^eAator is (Irdck with terror. 

G a 
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To Ùy nodiing but vhat it«^rcfcr loiiii 
and that too in the proper maÉner, i^ a aiei 
^bicb die Frencb, myfelf excepted, ftem tc 
nearer attained, than die xirriters of other < 
iries. It U reladve to this art> that 6ur nati 
dunk, deferyes to. ^ bdievdL You n» 
diingi of greater ufe and importance, ii i 
be (hamefid in ^ not to aHov it. The Fi 
^o have wrote againft Sir iTaac Newton^ i 
veries in optics» now are-^forry for ii. 
diofe who are iliil enantes to l^isfyftesi c 
tra£tiep» muft fpon alfo acknofwiege their 4 

You ouglH to agree to tiit ru|ea of oor thi 
as we oug^t Xi> embrace your {^hHoIbphy. 
iiave made as good experimenu on die iv 
heart, as you have made in natural- {Ailofi 
The art to pleafe feems . appropriated te 
Prend), as the art of thinking belongs u 
Engliih. Happy the maui iKbOéVà/tytm^ 
unites bodi, etc* 
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OP T HE 



Advantage of L I TBKATURB 

to LA0X£S of QaALITY. 



In a letter to the Marchionefs du Chaste- 
X.ET, on fendiog her the Tragedy of 



MADAM, 

IT is payhig yw bttf a poor tributTi tohyal 
your feet a poetic performance, which iioa* 
riihes but a moment, wbofe merit confiftsin the 
tranfitory indulgence of the public, and the iUut* 
fion of the theatre*, afterwaFds doomed to inix 
\a the ^roud, and be| fergbc* . i 

What is, in faâ, a novel putinloaAionand 
verfe^ in ihe^eyes of a perfon who reads the 
vrorks of geometricians with the fame eafe thai 
others read romances ? what is it to her, wb^ 
has found in Lodte, the lage preceptor of man^ 
kind, her own fentlments, and the hlftory of 
her ow« dibuf|lt9;' )and wbo^ 'bora to pbrtakr 
oF the delights of Ae worirf, yet prefers truth- ta' 
cvci^ thing r Biit, madam, the greatétt gcriî- 
us^ -and certainly the moft 4^firable> is thaly 

G J 




vhich excludes none of the Bne arts. They all 
are the nourithment and the pieafure of the 
mind : is there therefore any wtuch we fhould not 
cultivate and approve ? Happy the mind that is 
not parched up with the fludy of philofopby, 
nor. enervated by the charms of the Belles-Letti^ss 
which can be ftrengthened by Locke, inftruded 
by Qarke and Newton, eleyated by the reading 
of Cicero and of Bofluet *, and adorned by the 
beauties of Virgil and of Taflb. 

Such, madam, is your genius; I tny^R not 
fear to fay it, though you dread to hear it. 
¥our e^tample ncmft enà>urage perfoils of ybur 
fex and rank to thmk, that they may be ftiQ 
more ennobled by improving thdr reafon, and 
that wit is an ornament to them. There \i'as 
a time in France, and even all over £u^èpe, 
when gentlemen thought it beneath their dignir^y 
and tidncn thought 4e beyolid their fphere^, to 
feek for knowfege. Thé firft looking on them- 
feivesasborn for war or for idtenefs, and th^ 
latter fordrefs and coquetry. The ridicule 
which even Molière and Boileau threw on learn* 
ed women. Teemed, ' in* a* pdifhed age, to juAi^ 
ifae prejudices of barbarifofi 

But Molière, that legidator in At naorak 
and deceiKles of the \il^or}d, certainly did ùt/t 
jpretend, when he expofed female pedantry, ' to 
laugh at wit or learning. He only attacks the 



I. i ^: 



. % A. PrcKfe bUhop, fiuBoos ilbr; hit groat «k^ 

4«^ncc,j g^o'mr W4 l«^F««Ag» y« Wll a^ffo'îJMS'I^li^- 
lrpverfy witK.tl^e,Proteflants of France, ànd^ his.dif' 

pûtes with bis ..brother biihop Fjenclon," author of 

Telcroachas. * ' ' ' ' 
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abufe and affectation of thftn ; as in his Tartuffe, 
be attadcs hypocrify but not virtue. Inftead of* 
vniting a fa tire agamft ^omen, if the exaéV^ the 
foBd, the laborious, the elegant Boileau, had 
coafiilted fonie of the nooft ingenious hdies at 
court, he M/otild have added to the art and meV 
rit of his works, fbme flowers and graces, which 
would have given them ftill greater charms. In 
vain has he ftrove, in his fadre againft women/ 
to ridicule a lady of rank who had learned aftro* 
nomy. He would have done better' to have 
learned it himfelf.^ Philofophic genius has made 
fo great a progrefs in France thefe forty year^ 
pall, that, if Boîleau were ftill alive, he, who 
took upon him to ridicule a woman of fafbion, 
becaufe flie converfed privately with Roberva! 
and Sauveur *, would be obliged to refpeft and 
imitate thofr, who profit publicly of the kn6\vlegé 
oftbeMaupertuis-j-, thcReaumurs:^, the'Mairan^ $j 

* Two excellent mathcmatidaos * in the time' of 
Lewis the XlVth. 

f l^ell known for his great knowlege in the sia- 
thematics, as well as nf the bcUcs-lettrcs»; for hip 
journey to Lapland, to meafure a nieri^iao of th^ 
earth ; and for having been a great favourifeof the 
prefent king of Pruffia; ;as well as prefidcnt of hi» 
academy at Berlin. He died in the yi^ar 1758. 

X One of the moft diligent and accurate obfervera 
of nature in its minoteft operations. . His biftory of 
infedla is a complete work. He improved and pec> 
feâed the Egyptian method of hatchiiig of ^ggs, by 
the means of avcifidallitat^i or fire. HQ4ie41n th^ 
year 175^*. ,/.'•-• . -/ » i \., . . 
^ , % A.vefy> iigemousjphitofepbieriandpoKte. writer. 
He has been fccrctary to the* apf^my of fcignça of 
Paris* 



are Dufàys ^, the Clâlrauts f ; tfaô/ê tmil; 
learned men^ whofe objeâ is ufeful (cienee^ and, 
who, by making it agreeable^ render it by de- 
grees really neceflfary to our nation. We are 
arrived at the period^ I dare Ifiy it, in which a ]^ 
poet muft be a philofopher, and in whicb si wo* 
■lan may be one publicly. 

In the beginning of the laft age, the French 
learned the arrangement of words. The age of 
things is now arrived. She who read formeilj 
Montaigne, Aftraea, and the tales of the queen 
«f Navarre,, was reckoned Içaaned^ The De* 
Ihoulieres t and the Daciers {, both famous in 
dieir way, have fmae fiourifhed. But your fex has 
derived ftill greater honour from thofewhom Fon!* 
teneUe thought worthy to write bisplurallty of 
worlds for, and Algarotti his dialogues on fight, 
a wdrk .perhaps equal to the firft. It is true, a 
woman, who abandons the duties of her conditi- 
en, to cultivate the fciences, is culpable even 
in her fuccefles; but, madam, the fame dirpefi* 

* An excellent botanift abd cheroift, direfior of 
file royal garden of plants at Paris> and member of 
the aeadtroy ^f fciences. 

t One of tMe greateft nathematîèians and aftrcmo» 
mers of the prefent age. His calciila^ns of the mo^ 
lion of the moon, are much efteemed, at well ai 
thofe relative to the return of thr comets. 
, % À moft amiable female poet ; bcr works arc 
fell of that wit and delicacy pecoliar to the feir 

§ A lady remarkable for her know lege and foncé» 
Dels for the <S reeky from «wbich fhe< traiiflated feveral 
books. Her hufband was as great a G redan as (he 
was^ ztii indeed tley teiame vkctwo'grcalcftrpf 
dants of ihc I4A ^i ^ ' . r 
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iSkm of mincl nniikb guides to ibt kacmkgt of 
«ra^i lieadi us M> to the fulfiUing of otir duty^ 

The qtt(»9.of Enghpd, confort to GeoBge 
the fécond, \vho became medifttreft between the 
Mogoeat^ft inetftiriiyficiàns of Eim>pe, Clarke 
«nd LeiblûlK, .«nd Wb0, ^aâ Me to judge ihtk 
^MBsrtncesy yet did not ^ncgjteft a moment ikt 
cares of a queen, a wife, or a moAcr. 

Ghriftina of Sweden, who quitted a throne 
fo die fine arts^ was ranked among the greai- 
eft vffrinees. v^hik flic ftigncd. . Does not; the 
Ipalidrdaiighier of tbc) gveat ^ Cdné?, in whom 
her grandfather's geniys is . revived, add a itt^ 
hdist to the blood from which (he is fprUng ? 

You, madam, whofe name may be mentioned 
wkh' that of {irtnces^ do learning the faâse ho- 
nour. You cultivate 9SI the bradebes of Itterâf 
ture. . Ttey areiyonr iKcupadon fai thé age bf 
ga»ty andpleafure, and yet you |àd)^dlIs^.lncni^ 
foreign to the world, with as much care as you 
laivé «cqmrted It» Gofaâiub, niaduti> ttai iibe- 
nii^.lodareap tultivate the fdences, thot^h 
this lig^t, long indofed m your own breaft, has 
as lail^i^rtad jtfelf abroad> ja^t^hftaading* aU 

* So is called m France the princelof Cond4 
who, in the beginmag of Lew^ the fourteenth's 
reigOy won three battles before he was eighteen 
years of age. . Hé afteiwards quitted the king» \vho 
was hb coofin, to join the Parifians that bad revolt- 
ed^ hot yna'htaipihy Turefwe, and obliged to % 
.CO Spain, by wbofe fotdiatjon. Lewis. forg#^^, bnl 
never forgot, his coufin's rifing io rebelTiOQ againft 
him. His grand-daughtjcr berc*mcatiç>Bed, was thf 
late dachc6 of Maine. ' . 



Ac cfibrtsyûa made to keep it fecret Shoafi jr 
fhey vdio have l(Hig in private £ftfibon:d dicir 
boumiesr renounce that vtitue^ beeaufe kbb^ 
come puUicly known ? 

And why hlvKh for one's merit? A coltiL |^ 
ifated mind h anidditional beamy. It is*9ootbcr 
empire; The proteâionrof ibvêrelgnsb.Ayii^ 
for the arts. Is nbt that of tanity (KQ fupcriorl 

Give me leave to add; that another reaJhn for 
dleemmg women who cultivate tiieir mindsi is, 
that their tafte akme determines then» to do fia 
They only, feek for new c»teitainménr> and b 
ht they iare fraife-worthy. v 

As for us metr, it is often through vanity^ 
and fometimes' through intereft, that we fpend 
eur days in the ftudy of the arts. We make 
them die inftruments of our fixtiine ; it is a 
land of profanatioo.- I am» iorry liiat Horace 
fiiysofhimfdf, .^ 

- • ■ .' .• . • r 

'. . ■ , ' ; • • 

Bold fortiuie edg'd» and want ibfpîr'd my mule. ^ 

Fraacis't tranfflauoav 

1 • t 

The ruff of envy, the artifibe ^of %trigua^ 
the poifbn of calumny^ the aflaifination of (a- 
tàre, <iT I may make ule of fuch sr phrafe) dlf- 
honour, among men, a pfofeffion which, ixr i^ 
felf, has fomething really divine. 

For my part^ who, from my infancy, was 
deterimned to^tfae arts by anifrefiAsiUe piopeofi" 
on, I began early to revolve thde'wordsi ^idi 
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e often repeated to yon^ from CSeero, &at 
r of ïâs country, of ISbeny, and of do» 
oe. ^' Learnûig forms youds, and diarms 
ige. It b an ornament to us in prosperity, 
in adverfity a comfort. It acconipanies us 
ime (M* abroad, in company or in folitude; 
n every place, in every ftagç of fife, it con* 
tes to our iiappyiefs." 
have always loved fiterattwe lor ittHf; 
DOW, madanx, I cultivate it for you, tt» 
ve, if poffiUe, tbe happbefi of paffing 
iemainder of my days near yovt, in the 
Ï of retirement, of peace, and, perixaps, of 
i% to wUch you facrifice in your youth 
aUe, but enchanting pleafures of the vrarld | 
word, to be able to fay one day with Lu« 
lis that poetical pbitoibpher, whofe beaudet 
erKors are lb well known to you, 

»ove all 'th {deafantefttoget 
le top of high philofophy., and fit 
ithecalm» pcaccfal» flourifliinghead of k; 
hcDcewemay?iew, deep» woodVoas deep below, 
3W poor miftaken mortals wandering go, 
eking the path to happinefi ; fome aim 
; learning, wit» nobility, or fame ; 
hers» with cares and dangers vex each hoar» 
D reach the top of wealth and fovereign power, 
ind, wretched man ! * Creech's tranflatioo. 

fhfU add nothing to this loi^ epifile re- 
e to the tragedy which I have «kme myfdf 

i ail dolctus eft» bene ^uam muhita tencre 
liu dofirina Sapicotam Tcinpla fercaa, . 




ifae hoBOUir t« dc£cite to you. Hovlik^- 
iiU^ madam» to (peak of it, after i)>eaAing of 
youi AU I can Càj, is, that I wrote it at your 
boufef and under your direâions. I firove to 
tender it lés unworthy of jrou, by iaûrodiidog 
ipto it» novelty, truth, and virtue* I have en* 
dcaiKDured to deUneate diat genetiqus feadment, 
that humane difpolltion, of foul, which does 
good to all men, and fer^ves their of^oes; 
ifaefc fimthnents fi> ftrongly recommended bf 
the &ges of andquity, and fo much refined in 
our religpoo, thdè real laws of native yMA 
have l>een always fo litde ohibrved You haie 
correâedmany faults in tins performance,* ant 
you are confdous of the imperfei^ons that il3t 
remain. May the public, the more iarere to 
me, as it has been ah*eady the more indulgenti 
excufethefe imperfeflions as you have done! 

May at leaf); this homage which I pay you, 
madam, laft longer, than my other wridagsilt 
would be immortal if it were worthy of the 

peribn to whom it is addrefled. 

< 
I am with profound reipefl. 

Madam, 

Your moft obedient, and 

Moft humUe Servant^ 

De VoiTAlRB» 

Dcfplcere nnde qaeas alios» paffimqtie vidcre, 
Errare» atqoe viam paJantus qas^ere vltae, 
Ceitars ipgenio» cpniendere AobîlÎQite» . 
Noéles atque dies nid pracftante labore. 
Ad fummas emergere opes« xeramqocpot^ 
O miferas homioum mentes ! Q pe£U>ra CKca 1 
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0f Enyv that attends Merit and 
Success in Litb rature. 



In a Prelîmînary Dîlcourfe to the 
Tragedy of Alziha. 



THE author has endeavoured, in the fol- 
lowing tragedy, which is of pure inven- 
tion, and wrote in a new manner, to (hew how 
much the true (pirit of religion is fuperior to 
the virtues of nature. The religion of a barba* 
nan confifts in oaeriog to his gods the blood 
of his enemies. A Chriftian, ill in(lru£led, is 
often as unju A : to be a una obferver of ufelefs 
ceremonies, and negligent of the whole duties 
of man ; to repeat certain prayers, and pre- 
ferve his vices; to faft, but continue to haite, 
to cabal, to perfecute ; fuch is his religion. ^ 
That of a true chridian commands him to look 
upon all men as his brethren, to do them all 
the good he can, and to pardon them when 
they offer him an injury. 

Sudi is Gufmanf at the hour of his death; 
fucb is Alvarez % in the whole courfe of his life; 

* It Is obrioas that moDfiear de Voltaire, in this 
^a^age, alludes particularly to the Roman-catholic 
religion. 

t X Charaâers in Alzira» one of Monfieur de Vol- 
taire's fineft tragedies. 

B 



Ibdi Ime I reprefcDted Henry the founh, evei 
Id ihe vaiàA of Us veaknefles. Moft of mjf 
viiDDgs refpfc this h mn i tip i^iofitioiiy iriucb' 
fhonldbe tbc dMefU tti a fle i of a tUokiDg bdng. 
Tbey all (bew, if I may fo exprefs myf^, the 
dcfiic of aie happinefs of maiikiiid, the homx 
of iojofiioe and of oppreffioa; and it i& this a- 
loiie, iriiidi has relcued my writings from that 
obBvion, to whidi tfadr many faults naturally 
OHidcmned them. It is oo this account that 
the Henriade ^ has held np agabft Ae repeated 
cfibrts of (bme zealous FrendBnen, who were 
abfidmely reloived diar France fliould not pro* 
dace an epic poem. 

There are always a few readen who fUfib: 
not thdr judgment to be biaflèd by the venom 
of cabal or intrigues, who love truA, and who 
look for die man in the audior. Such are the 
perlons in whom I met with favour. To fudi 
I ofier the following reflefUons; I hope thejr 
will forgive the necefEty I am under to publUh 
them. 

A foreigner one day in Paris exprefled his 
furpriib at the load of libels which continually 
appeared in public, and the cruel outrages that 
i^ere daily levelled againft one man. It is pro* 
bable, fays be, this is (bme ambitious pcrfon, 
who would fain poflcfs himfelf of one of thofe em, 

* An epic poem, wrote by monfieur de Voltaire 
when he was confined io the Baftilc. . Ii is com- 
pared by many French and foreign' readers, to the 
bcft poçms of antiquity, and by a few it is thoa^( 
fupcrior to any. 



ploynti^fits wfaicb Itir up the common jëlires add 
CBvy of itiankiàd. No^ it was. anfwéred him, 
he is an oUcQre fnbjeA^ reared from the ii^orld, 
ilrho Uves «care with Virgil and Locke, than 
with .his countrymen, and whole face is as little 
kfiGwn::»tb.faiDae of his enemies, as to the man 
iriid pretended to engrave ha piéture. He is 
author of fome pieces which have forced tears 
from your eyes,- and of fome other works, in 
^icH, notwithftandiog their many defefls, one 
is pleafed with that fpirit of humanity, of juftice, 
asd.bf liberty, which runs dirough them all. 
Thofe: who. calumniate him, are men that pre- 
tend to difpute with him for a little fmoke, and 
who will perfecute him while he lives, for no o- 
ther rieafon, bat for the pleafure be has given 
yott. The foreigner felt fome indignation a« 
gainft die oppreiTors, and fome good-will to- 
wards the injured author. ^ 

r linak it hard, I nmft own, not to obtain 
from erne's cotemporaries and countrymen, what 
may be expefted from foreigners, and from 
pofterity. It is cruel, it is difgraceful to Hu- 
man nature, that literature fhould be tainted 
with thefe perfonal aikimofities, thefe cabals and 
intrigues, which (hould be confined to the (laves 
of fortune. What do authors gain by reviling 
each other ? They dishonour a profeffion which 
it was in their power to render refpeftable. Muft 
the art of tUnking, man's beft attribute^ be- 
come the fource of ridicule; and men of parts, 
Who have made themfelves, by their quarrels, 
die fport of fools, be thejeft of a public, when 
they ought to have been their matters ? 

H 2 
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Vîrgîl, Varias, PolKo, Horace, TSMés; 
,were btimate; the monurnencs of thdr friend- 
ihip fubfift ta this day> and \iriU ever fhew'that 
fuperior minds AiouM be united together. H* 
we cannot attain to the excellency of their gôû- 
lis, cannot we poflefs their virtues ^ Thefe men, 
on whom the eyes of the unfverfe were fixcJ, 
who had to difpute among then> the admiration 
"df Afia, Africa, and £ur(^i yet lored each d- 
ther, and lived like brothers; and we, who aie 
confined on a narrow theatre, whofe names, 
ftarce known inone corner «rf* the world, are 
as tranfient ^s our fafhions ; we cruelly attack 
each other for a flafti of reputation, which, be- 
yond our little horizon, ftrikes the eyes of none. 

"We live in a time of famine, we have but lit- 
tle, and we tear one another afunder for it; 
Vhgil and Horace,, who lived in a dme of plenty, 
difputed nothing. 

A book has been wrote Je morUs àrtijkum^ 
of the difeafes of artifts. The moft incurable 
of all is this meannefs and jealoufy. But what 
is fhamefol, is, that iiitereft is generally the mo- 
tive of thefe little (ktirical libels which are pub- 
UHied every day. Not long ago, a man, who 
had wrote fomeiow pamphkts agàinft his inend 
and benefaâor, was a(ked what pufhed him to 
that excefs of ingratitude? he anfwered coldly, 
/ muft dojomethmg to live *. Whatever is the 
fource of thefe outrages, it it certain that a man, 

* It was the abbot Guyot des Fontaioes who 
made that aofwer to the comte d'Argcofoo, after- 
wards fecrctary of fcate. Voltaire • 
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whok writings are attacked^ (hould never rr- 
ply ; for, if the criticifms are good, he has no- 
tl]ing tp do but to correâ his faults; and if they 
are Ul-founded, they fail of courfe. Let us re- 
member Bocalini's fable : '< A traveller, fays he, 
was fo peftered with the noife of grafhoppers in 
his ears, that he alighted from bis horfe in great 
wrath to kill them all. He gave himfelf much 
trouble and did not fucceed : but had he purfu- 
€d his journey without taking notice of them, 
the troublefome infeds wouid have died iq a 
week's tiooe, and he would have fufiçred nothing 
from them.'* ■ > 

T;he autlior mull always forget himfelf; but 
the man never. Stlffumdcfcrirt iyrpijpmum efi. 
Tho(ê, indeed, who want parts to criticiiè our 
writings, are apt to throw out: afperfions againft 
our perfpnss .but though Qiameful it is^ to ap- 
fwer fucb, jet it fofnetin^aips^ be more fo, not 
to naa^e any anfwer, . 1 

I have been treated in twemiy libels as a mtti 
without religion ; and one of the grand proofs 
alledg^ in favour of this aflertion, is, that in 
Oedipus, Jocalla (ays thefe lines: 

, Les pc^treinefonf pas ce <]a'un y^ P^j^Q P«nfc« 
< Notre çredttUté fait toute Icar fcience» o 

PrleAs are very différent from what they appear 
to be to the ignorant virlgar. Our credulity is the 

foarce of all their knowlege. 

■ . ^ , •■ • . ' 

• . . . . • 

-Thofè '«fho reprmchetl me in this niMner, 
were full as reafooableiv thefe. whi? declared 

H 3 
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that the Htmvààcfmelt Jfrongly of the femipeti» 
gian herejy. 

This accufation of irreligion is oftecf renew- 
ed, becaufe it is the flanderer's laft refource. 
What anfwer (ball I make^ what comfort can I 
have, except in the rememberance of the num- 
ber of great men from Socrates down toDefcar- 
tts> who have undergone the fame falfe imputa- 
tions? I (hall only aflc one qae(Hotr; Who bas 
moft religion, the calumniator who perfecute^ 
or the accnfed who for^ves ? 

Thefe libels treat me alfo nt a per(bn jeaiotis 

of the reputation of other men ; I know enVy 

only by what I have fuiffered from it^ I have 

bani(hed fatire from my pen, and it is jmpo£Bble 

''fét tny heart to be envious. 

I appeal to the author of Rddamifius ^ and 
of Eieéfra f, who(è dramatic works tivttr^&A 
in me a defire of entortng the (âme career. His 
fucce(res have never coft me any other teah 
ih0t thol^, that terror and pity drew fconi my 
eyc8 at the reprefentation of his plays. He kno^s 
he never kifpired mè but with emmlation ainl 
ftiendlhip :|:. 

• . t M 6rt ficur Crebilloo . ft is the Toft of this 
gcntlctnao who at prefent is fo much admited for his 
romaoccs; in which the vices aod follies of the 
.Frcach.AobilUy arefo (IroDgly ridicaled. , 

}: The effets of this emulation are looked upqil 
by (everal people in France, as marks of envy to- 
ivards Crebillon. To prove .the truth of this accufa- 
tion, they obferve, that M. de Voltaire has often af* 
fc:^^d to- tifeatthe fame fubjedls whichr had been be- 
fore handled by Crebillon ', fuchas ^emiraipis, £J€4lca> 
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I can ùy with confidence as with truths t&at 
I am more zealous for the liberal arts, than for 
my own writings. Exccffivcly ftruck, from my 
-«kry infancy^ with every thing â>at beats tRe 
daaraAer of genius, I look upon a great poet,, 
a good nmfician, an eminent painter, an able 
fculptor^ (if he is' an honed man) as a perfon I 
am bound to cherifii, as a brother the arts have 
ffven me. Youog men, whofe minds are turn- 
ed for literature, wiH find' in me a friend; fève- 
r^l have found- a father.. Thele are my fenti- 
ments ; and they who have lived with me, know 
I entertain no others. 

I thought myfelf obliged to addrefs the pub* 
He, for once in my life; in my own behalf. As 
to my isagedy, I. (haU fay nothtog about it. 
Ckmfiiting criiitifins is a vain felf -kwe, which we 
|h<»3ld get the better eif; but ironfoundkig ca- 
lumny isa (hity we ate bowd to fcrfonn^ i 

'.i *' ■. \ ■ ■ J ■. : • ■ ■ . ' : ; y 

CataKoa, lo order to (hew tke/aperiprity h^ was con- 
Iciona be bad over him. And indeed in thefe attempts» 
monHcar de Voltaire has fucceedcd to his wifhe^ 
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A Defence of the Tragedy of Ma- 
homet, againft the Charge of en- 
couraging Fanaticifm. 

In an Ave&tisemfnt prefixed to the Tn 
gedy of Mahomet^ of the year 1 743 *. 



V. 



IThou^t it would be doing fomefexmcc to 
the lovers of the MIesJeitres, co pabBAi 
the tragedy of Mahomet, which has bei^n fo miidi 

'dis%iired in Franèey in two ^mot» é&àoà^ 
I am GOtaiQ ^e tfothor wrotek in the year 
1736, and fent it at that time to the prfaice wj* 
&!> IHifce king of Pfifffia, wild was csukifMfbgK 

' terature with furpriling fucciefs;» aiid who SBt 
malces it his diiéf amuièmentr 

I was in the dty of Lille in the year 174I1 
when M. de Voltaire arrived there to (pend a 
few days. There was then in that town die beft 
company of players that ever appeared in tiie 
provinces. They reprefented this piece in a 
manner that latisfied a very numerous aflembly, 
the governor and the intendant of the province 
went to fee it feveral times. Every body thought 

* This piece, in the originaly is called Tii fui* 
lijhtr^sadvcrtifement. 
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it wrote in (b new a tafte, and the fubjeA, Ç» 

very ddlicate in itfelf^ handled with fuch wiC 

ddm and prudence, that feveral prelates refolved 

to fee it a^ed by the fame players in a private 

houfe. Their opinion agreed with that of the 

public. The author was alfo happy enough to 

get his manufcript conveyed into the hands of 

one of the fird men of Europe, and of the 

«burch *, who fupports with vigour the weight 

ef public affairs, and who judges of literary 

werks, with a irue refined tafte at an' age to 

which few people arrive, and at which, fewer 

flill, preierve their wit and delioacy^. He faid 

tfae pieoe wa6'Wrete with all' requifite circumipéc- 

ion,- tha^ the dangers of the fubjeft could not 

poflibly be more wifely avoided, but, as for the 

poetry, it was capable of fome corrections. In 

confequence the author has fince made fevers^ 

amendments to his play. This was alfo the o- 

pinion of anorher perfon,, eqpal in rank and 

learning to the fird. 

In fine, the tragedy approved of,- befides, 
in the ordinal y forms, was reprefented^in Pa- 
ris, the ninth of Auguft, 1742. There was 
an entire box full of the chief magifirates of 
that! town ; fpme public miniflers were alfo pre- 
fent. They all thought of it as^ the peribns I 
have already mentioned. 

Other-s, however, differed from the general 
determinations. «Whether, in the rapidity of 
the reprefentation, they had not clofely enough 

followed the thread ;cff the piece^ or, that they 

» y ' . . . ■ . ' / 

* Suppofcd to be cardinal Floury*. 
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%eré fiot acËtiftiaifcd to the theatcè, fii^ ^xneft 
offencfed at Mdiotiiet*s ordering a murder, aaj 
iiîàkiùg ufe of b» religioti to enooufage to affid^ 
filiation, a yotuK; man ^hodi he chc^e for^ L 
Infiniment of his crime; Thefe perfôns, ih*uck 
'lirith the bdnoufneis of ludi an aâ> did not r^ 
1k^ ihettit is confidcred in thé piece as the iâo:( 
1iorr%]ê of all crimes, and that, even, it is mo^ 
Vally impoffibk to confider ijr in any other light 
In a word, they only fiiw one fide of the qaef 
tion, v4)ich is the moft general iburoe of o^ 
miftakes. They are certainly in li^ ri^t to be 
alarmed, in conliderii^ only this fide with whidf 
they were offended. A Cctle more atteotioti 
would have eafily changed their minds. But ia 
the firft heat of their zeal, they faid the pie$ 
was of a very dangerous tendency, Sk tt» pr^ 
duce Clements * and RavaUlacs f . ' 
' This opinion is indeed very flrange, and has 
probacy been retrafted by thofe perfbni» vAo 
firA formed it. It is as much as to fay, that 
Herraione encourages people to murder kings; 
Elefba, to kill a mother ^ or, Cleopatra and Me- 
dea, one's clûldren; It is faying that Harpagon 
forms milers; the Gamefler, gameflers; Tar- 
tuffe, hypocrites^ The injufHce, even againft 
Mahomet, would be greater thai^ againfl any of 
= thefe other plays, for the crime of the falfe pro^ 
phet is fetin a much more odious I%bt than any 
Vof the vices or irregularities» which thefe odier 

* t Two rcRgioas aflaffins, the firft, ot Henrj 
the third: and the fccond, of Henry the fourti; 
kiogii of Fraoce* ' i 
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pieces .Veprc&nt.^ >It was preciTdy agalnft die 
Ravaillacs s^d aie OementSy this play was wrotei^ 
^iridcfa made a very ingenious man fay, that, if 
it had i>een compofed in the time of Henry the 
IftrWand Henry the fourth^ it would have pre- 
foved tb^ fives. G»i fach ii reproach be made 
with any {confidence to the author of the Henri- 
ade ? He, wlio has fo often etnployed his pen in 
that poem, and èlfewHeré, not onfy againft fuch 
wicked attemptSy but even againft every maidm 
that OQight have any fuch dangei*otis tendency. 

I mtift own, the more I read ti^e works of 
Ihis author, the more they (èe^ tome to be 
charaiâerifed by à love for the public good; a* 
iK>ve all, 4iè infinres on every occaHon, the great* 
eft horror of the violences of rebellion, of perfe- 
«utlon and fanatidfm. Is thei'e any virtuous 
man or good fubjeA, who doe& not adopt all the 
mariais of the Henriade? does not this poem 
èreate in us a love for true virtue? 
' Mahomet feems to me to be wrote in the 
fame fpîrit, and it dare fay its greateft enemies 
will now allow it. 

He foon faw that a dangerous cabal was forni* 
ing againft him. The moft violent had fpoken 
to pi^ribns in power, who, not having fèen it 
àfted, were obliged to truft to the accounts of 
others. The celebrated Molière, the glory of 
France, was in the fame fltuation, upon his 
Tartuffe's being afted ♦; he had Tecourfe di- 

* As foon as this comedy was aâed» the pricfts 
^nd devotees joined in an nproar againft it, faying, 
it was cultivated to fatirifc and ridicule religion and 



fe£Uy to Xewis the great, to whom he wtt 
known, and by wh<»n he was beloved. Tlv 
authority of this monarch foon diffipated the 
jGnifter interpretations that were^ven of tUs co- 
medy. But draes are altered ; the proteâion 
granted to arts entirely new, cannot be alwajrs 
continued ; befides, one artift has an >opportum- 
ty of obtaining with eafe, what aiiotfaer cannot 
have without great difGcuIty. Other diicul&ons, 
a new examination became neceflary. The au« 
thor thought it beft to take back his tragedy im' '[ 
felf, after the third reprefentation, until rime 
ihould appeafe prejudiced minds, which cannot i 
fail liappening in a nation fo ingenious and f^ ] 
learned as the French. It was mentioned in the 
public papers, that the tragedy of Mahomet had 
been prohibited by the government. I can 
pofifively aflert that nothing can be falfer. Not 
only, the leaft order wf s never given on that 
head, but the firft perfons of the ftate did oqc 
vary an inftant in the opinion they had fintet" 
tained from the beginning, of the difcreriQn 
and prudence with which the fubjejl was treat* 
cd. 

Some people having haftily copied feverat 
fcenes during the repiefentations, and having ob- 
tained from the aftors a part or two, prefumed 
to give the clandedine editions which have hi- 

devotion ; though the peribnage attacked m the 
play, is fuppofed only to wear the raaik of both. 
Molière, by being valet de chambre to Lewis the 
fourteenth, and very well known to him, faved 
himfelf from the difgrace fuch powerful eoemics 
threatened him with» 
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therto appeared. It is eafy to perceive how ve- 
ry miidi they differ from die work it(elf, which 
I have had from undoubted authority, as well 
as die ottier pieces that are in the prdfent editt- 
011. The moft curious I take to be, the audior's 
letter to the king of Pruffia, which he wrote in 
SoOandy in' his return from a vifit he paid that 
monardb. It is in fuch letters, which were not 
btended for the prels, that we may difcovcr 
the real dioughts of men* 

Amfterdam, tliis iSth p. ]>, j^, I^. 

of November, 174». 
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On the Sam£ Subject. 

» • • . ^ , 

In a. letter to his Majefty the Kbg of 

Pjlussia* 



SIRE, 

I Am at prefent like the pSgrims of Mecca, 
^vhofe eyes are turned back tOM^ards that ob- 
jeâ of their devotions, from the moment they 
leave it; mine are turned towards your court. 
My heart, full of the favours I have received 
from you, is penetrated with regret at not being 
able to live near your majefly. 

I take the liberty to fend you a new copy of 
the tragedy of Mahomet, the firft (ketch of which 
I fubmitted to you fome years ago. It is a 
tribute I pay to the lover of the arts, to the 
learned judge, efpedally to the philofopher, 
much more than to the (bvereign. 

Your majefty is acquainted with the motives 
that guided my pfn, when I was writing this 
^ork. Thefe motives were the love of man- 
kind, and the horror of fanaticifm, two virtues 
nrade to be ever prefent near your throne. I 
always thought that tragedy fliould not be a 
fin pie fpeflacle, vhich allefts, but not amends 
the heart. Wfe>: figoify the paffions or misfor- 
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iines of the heroes of antiquity to the prefêût 
ace of men, if they do not contribute to our 
dftrufiion ^ It is allowed that the comedy of 
Tartufie, this mafter-piece that no nation has e- 
[ualledy has been of infinite iervice in fhewing 
iypocrify in its blacked colours. "Why (hould 
t not be attempted in tragedy, to attack that fpe« 
jes of impolhire which fets in action the hypo- 
ïrify offome, and the enthufiadtc rage of o- 
tfaers ? Why (hould not we trace it back to thofe 
:rimina]y though illuftrious founders of fuper- 
Hition and fanaddfm, who firft tftok the knife 
From the altar, to make viftims of thofe who 
refufed to be their difciples? Thefe who afTert 
diat the aera of fuch crimes is over^ that we /ball 
fee no more Barchocheba's, Mahomets, or Johns 
Df Leyden, do too great honour, mefhînks, to 
human nature. The (âme poifbn dill TubAfts, 
Aough leis uncovered ; this plague which ap- 
pears (Bfled, produces every now and then, a- 
new. Tome dire effefts pernicious enough to !n- 
feft the world. Have we not fcen in our own 
days, the prophets of the Cevenes * kill in God's 
name, fuch of their Ctd as were not fubmiffive 
to them? 

The a£^ion I reprcfcnt is attrocious, and I do 
not know that horror has been pufhed farther on 
any ftage. A youth naturally virtuous, feduc- 
ed by hirfanaticifm, murders an old man that 
loves him, and in the idea of ferving God, be- 
comes guilty of parricide without knowing it. 

.12 
* Fanatic Hagonots in the mountainy parts of the 
f rovmce of Laogacdoc io France. 
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,An iqipoftor orders this murde^, dnd^tbejwo- 
mlfed recoinpence is the enjoyqient of ioeçiboi;i$ 
love. 

I own this is btirodudng horror on the ftage ; 
apd your majefty is çonfdoqs that Irageoy (houU 
not confift merely in a declaration of love, a fit 
of jealoufy^ and a marriage. 

Our biftorians mention actions Aill more cri- 
minal than the one I have invented* Seide .'^, at 
leaft^ is ignorant that it is his father hekills^ anii 
as foonas he commits the faA, he feels a repent* 
ance equal to the heinoufnefs of his crime* But 
Mezeray relates, that at Mdun a father murder- 
ed his fon for his rdig^on, without feeling after- 
wards the leaft regret. The ftory of the tvrior 
brothers Diaz is wdl known ; one of whom was 
at Rome, and the other in Germany, in the be- 
ginning of the troubles caufed by Luther» Bai- 
tholomew Diaz having beard at Rome, that his 
brother entered into t^e opinions of Luther, at 
Francfort, fets out from Rome with a defign to 
ajQaflinate him, arrives and kills him. I hanse 
read in Herrera a SpanHh author, that this ^^ Bar- 
tholomew Diaz run a great rifle \n ttûs a£tion, 
but that nothing can (hake the refolutions of a 
man .of honour, when probity conduAs him." 

Herrera, in a rdi^on all holy, and an ene* 

.my to perfecution and cruelty, in a religion that 

teaches to fuffer without feeking revenge, was, 

then, of opinion, that probity could lead to 

murder and parricide 1 And yet people will nqt 

. * The name he gives to the abovç^mentt'oped 
young man in Mahomet. 
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exclaim from every fide againfl: fuch infernal 
maxims. Maxims! that put the ponyard into 
the liand of the monder >vho deprived France of 
Henry the great; that placed the piâure of 
James Clement * on the altar, and his name in 
the calendar of faints. Such maxims loft 
the fife of William, prince of Orange, founder 
of the liberty and of the grandeur of the Dutch. 
Salcede firft wounded him in the forehead with 
apiftol /hot: Strada relates in thefe very words, 
** that Salcede would not undertake this aAion 
till after purifying his foul by confeflion at the 
foot of a doroimcan friar, and fortifying it by 
the hdy facrament/* Herrera fays fomething AiU 
"more wicked and impious, ^< eflendo firme con 
el exempio de nueftro Salvadore Jefu Chriflo y . 
de fu fanôos." Being flrengthened by the ex- 
ample of bur Saviour Jefus Chrift^ and of his 
faints. 

Balthazar Girard, who took away the life of 
this great man, prepared himfdf in the fame man- 
ner as Salcede. ^ 

I have remarked that all thofe who have com- 
mitted the like crimes, from inward perfuafipo, 
were young men like Seide. Balthaf^ar Girarfl 
waisf about twenty. The four Spaniards wht> 
had agreed with Ûm to kill the prince of Orange, 

* Clement aflaffinated Hcpry the third of France, 
at the time he was. beÇeglng the city of Paris, whofe 
inhabitaDts had revolted from his power, and joinçd 
the duke of Guife. The Parifians placed the flatuc 
of Clement on the altar next to the cruci6x, anë 
wore his piAure hanging to a ribbon about their 
Dccks> Û». thi^T of a faiût and of a deliverer.. . 
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were of the fame age. The monfter \vbo ftab* 
bed Henry the third, was but twenty^four- 
Poltrot, who was the alTafEn of the dttfce of 
Guife, was five and twenty ; it is the aera of it 
lufion and enthuCaftic rage. 

I have been almoft a witnefs in England, to 
what the force of fanaticifm can bring a young 
and weakly imagination. A boy of fixteeo, 
named Shepherd, undertook to murder George 
the Rrùf your relation. AVhat could have in* 
duced Shepherd to fuch a horriUe crime ? mere- 
iy becaufe he haj^pened to be not of the 6me r6 
lîgion with the king. His youth was f»tte(^ 
^is pardon was offered him, and he was a lofig 
time urged to repentance; but he fltll perfifleë 
tn faying, that it was better to obey the comr 
mands of God, than follow the diâatesof men; 
and that if he was free, the firft uie be wouU 
make of his liberty fliould be, to kill his finre* 
reign. The government was obliged to put him 
to death as a wild beaft, wbofe lavage nature 
could not be fubdued. 

1 dare aflert, that whoever has much lived in 
the world, mufi have taken notice, how ready 
people are to lacrifice humanity to fuperfUtioD. 
How many fathers have hated and dilinherited 
their children ! How many brodiers have per* 
fecuted their brothers from this fole motive ! I 

m 

have feen examples of it in many families. 

If fuperftitio'n b not always remarkable for 
thefe exceffes, which are numbered in thehifto- 
ry of crimes, yet it is, everyday, the fpringof 
noany little evils in fociety. It difunUes friend&s 
it divides relations ; it perfecutes the wife man» 
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vbo| Is (àtisfkd in doiiig good a£tioas^ by the 
hands of the enthufkfiic roadman. It does not 
dwaysr fepre^ent^t1leempcâ^oned draught to So> 
craees; but k banilhes Defcartes from a tow» 
wUdi ihould have been the afylum of liberty ^ • 
It gives to Jurieu, vfho afiÛted the prophet, 
aedit ,eMug|h to reduce ta want the learned and 
philofophic Bayle. It banifhes from die utûverfi* 
tf of Leipfic, the fucceilbr of the great Lettv* 
iiitz t ; before he could return it was necelEury 
that God ihould Ueft us with a king, who i% 
at the (âme time a^ulofc^er; a true miracle, 
which he very feldom performs. In vain does 
human reaibn grpw perfeft by phitofopbyi which 
now makes fuch a rapid force in Europe. In 
vain, do you above all, great prince, make re- 
peated eHbrts to pra£tilè and infpire this human 
jhïLofofhy. We fee in this very age, while 
reafbn on oiiejfide ereâs her throne, the moft 

* A fmall town in Hoilandy which this great de* 
firoyerofthc Ariflotelian philofophy choTc for his 
retreat and fafcty, from religious difputes and cabals ; 
for the fcntimcnts of Ari({otlc were tbeà become arti- 
cles of faith» and defended with equsd warmth and 
zeal. Even Holland did not aflPond him a fofScient 
afyhim: he then removed to Sweden» where be was 
invited by the farooos %oecD ChrifUoa, who after- 
wards abdicated the throne, and devoted hcrfelf en- 
tirely to learning and the mufes. 

f Chriftianns Wolf» whofe works are much ad- 
mired in Germany. He defended the opinions of 
his piedeceflbr» and beiides maoy learned t^éks on 
metaphyfics and logics, as well as on natural philofo- 
phy , he has Içft^ a very comjplcte courfe of the piàr 
thematics. * . » 
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àbAird /anatidfm (èts up its altars on the & 
thcr *. 

Perhaps it will be faid, that g^vt^ too much 
way to my zeal^ I make Mahomet commit a 
crime in this piece^ which in fad be was sot 
guilty of. ' 

The count de Boulainvilliers wrott fbatcjeatt 
ago, thé Kfé of this prophet. He endeavour^ to 
reprefent him as a great man that Providence 
had choien to punifll' the chrifttans, and to 
diange the face of a parr of the world. 

Mr. Sale/ who* has giren an excellent èranfla- 
tion of the konth into EngfiCi, would fain make 
Mahomet pa(s for a t^uma and a Thefeus. I 
allow that if be was born to a throne, or called 
to the government by the voice of the people, 
and had given laws of peace, like Numa, orpro- 
teAed his countrymen, as it is iàid of Thefeus, 
he would deferve fefpeft. But that a dealer ia 
camels fhould raife a fedition in his native vil- 
lage; that joined by a few miferable Goradtesf, 
he /hould perfuade them that he held frequent 
conyerfation with the angel Gabriel; that he 
ihould boaft of being tranfported to the heavens, 
land, there,: received a part of this uninteDigible 
tbook, Which Jdiakes common fenft fhudder ia 
every page; that in order to have life koran re- 
^fted and believed, he ftiould bring rapine and 
definition into biscountry ; that he (houU murder 

* He probably means the Moravians in Germany 
and England, or the JanfenifFs in France. 

f A tribe among t^e Arabiahs'to wbich Mahomet 
belonged - 
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M&ilhmi^t9iUh ftbi( danghteri.;; 
leaive j:h€ cofKlucrfd., iiuify the laiieitutm of Us 
jd^^ ^r of 4«8ibs iidl dâ$ ris <$fimUi]y «liât 
(0iiulot l9e «x«i}fab]ç^ but m tfae^eyb^if amuA 
tvkMn, in whom ifiiperffitiost h«i ili^ed idl ^ia* 
^$iV%ht i)f reirfQa^tiit^Qiarkk^f hiunamiy; 

lff\Kh .^ plot^ids inakes^&iubjeâ of this tragedy. 
Bftory only :&ty^ that Jie took away the wife 
«f S^ie, ooe of lus HSàj^, aod that he per* 
iecuted Abufofian, whom I csdl Zofdiire ; ibiit Is 
jtDt the siàÉ, that wages war with hisowneoun- 
tiy, and dares àiTert that it b by God's direâioziy 
capable of ax^ thing ? 1 did not mei«ly preuiad 
to reprefent a real aîtion on the ibge, hut f^eal 
manners; and to make men think, as in hd 
ihey ào thbk| in the ciixumftances in whiâii 
pbce them , and in fine, to (hew what horrid 
crimes knavery can invent, and fanaticifmjput 
m execution. Mahomet here is i^o more than 
Tartuffe armed with power. 

I ihall tMnk myfelf well rewarded for my la- 
bour, if any of thefe weak minds, that are ever 
ready to receive the impreffions of a foreign fu* 
ry, not to be found at the bottom of thdr own 
hearts, can ftrengthen itfelf againft fuch dange- 
rous illufions, by the reading of this work ; if, 
being ftruck with horror at the unfortunate obe- 
dience of Sdde, it (ays to itfelf: " Why (hould 
I blindly obey the rage of thole that cry out ; 
bate, perfecute, deftroy whoever dares to differ 
with us in opinion, on fubjeAs indifferent to us, 
and which we do not underftand V* 

I wiih I could contribute to eradicate fuch 
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feadfflénts from attong- men I The ' ffmt tf ini 
diligence might make brdthers ■' of us all ^ that of 
jierfecuticn k capable of produdog cmly nf ôiifters. 
' Thus thinks your majefty. It would be to 
meithegreatcft comfort to live near ib pfailofe- 
phic a king. My attachment to yon k ec|ùal to 
my regret; and if other dudes call me away, 
lliey (ball 'never eiTacie from my breaft the fend- 
ments whichi owe to a prince who thinks and 
^eaks as à man, who defpifes that falfe gravity, 
which always bides lownefs and ignorance ; who 
commonicates his thoughts with freedom, bècâufe 
he can be under no fear of being found o8t; 
who i^ alwtays defirous of being informed, and 
who can inftruâ the moft learned. * 

I Aall always remain with the moft profound 
refpeC^, and the moft Hvdy acknowlegemcntS; etCi 



Rotterdam, January 
10| 174a. ' 
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LET T E IR I 

Pope Benedict the Fourteçntl^ 
(ending him the tragedyof Af ^qn^e#< 






Woft Ucflcd Father, ' 

;roUR holmefs will pardoâ the liberty that 
one of the loweft of thé faithful, but one 
the greateft admirers of virtue^ makes bold 
take, in fubmitting to the chief of the true 
i^on this performance againft the founder of 
alfe and barbarous lè£V. 
To whom could I more properly dedicate the 
ite of the auelty and errors of a fàUè pro* 
et, than to the vicar and follower of a God 
lenity and truth? 

Your holinefi will therefore give me leave to 
r at your feet this little book and its author, 
d humbly to requeft your protefHon for the 
le, and your benediélions for the other. With 
efe mbft refpeâful fentiments I kneel and kifs 
mr faaed feet* 

. ■ • _ ■ 

Pirif, Aufiift 

17. «74|. 

• ■ ', ..'.■■' 1 • • • ■ • 

* Wmteo o/ijiaa))/. in Itafian. ' 
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LETT E R 



From die SoTere%tt 



ffB^N^EI) I^CT tlie Fourteenti 



To Mnde VOL 



IfeKESiCT the Fourteenthy pope^ to oi 
beloved^ foQi apofto]éC gceetkig and I) 



LAST week was pH^ecl to us your vt 
fine tcagsdy of Mahomet; wfaidi were 
with the- gK;eateft: pleafiire» Cardimd Paffiofl 
has fince prefented to us your ex^eoî poôn 
Fontenoy. Mr. Lqnrotti has alio given us tl 
diitioh^y which^has been- placed iwder our pc 
trait. Yefterday we received your letter of d 
feventeentb' of Âuguft> from caf^Knal Valeoi 
Thefe are fo many kind z63ms, fi)r which v 
acknowlege our obligations and tbaiikS^ ailiiriii 
you^ at the fame time^ of the due efteem v 
entertain of your juftly applauded 



f Lambertinas hie eft Roms decus et pater orbis 
Qui mundum fcri^ diocmt» i^itttibù»oraat;;< 
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When tbe above-mentioned diftich was pub- 
lifhed at Rome, one of your countrymen is 
faid to have found fault with a word in it, in pub- 
lic converlation, aflèrting that the particle hic^ 
(hould trertainiy have been long inAead of bdng 
ihort, as it is in that diflich. 

We anfwered» that he mud miftake, as the 
word hie may be either long or Qxociy Vir^ 
having made it ihort in this verfe; 

Solus hîc înflcxît (ènfas aoimam^uc labentem; • - 

And having made it long in this other line; 

Hie finb Priami fatorum^ hie exi'tas ilium. 

We thought we anRvered this obje£Hon pretty 
ivell, confidering it is fifty years fince we have 
read Virgil. Though this is, properly fpeak- 
it^E» your own caufe, yet we have fo good an 
opinioti of your probity and candour, that we 
make you judge of this difpute between us and 
our adverfary; and we conclude mth ^ving 
you our apoftolic benediélion. 



Dat^ at Rome, this ipth of 
Septemi^r, i74S» >n<l 
of our exaltation the 
fiacb year. 

K 
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LE T T E R 



To Pope BEîîEbicT Ac Ybtirtcentli. 



L 

r 

r 
u 



THE features of your hoBbefs are not bct« 
ter expreflèd in the medals I have reoeiv- 
ed il'om your great goodnefs, than your genius 
and mind in the letter which you deigned iohpaour 
me viih, and forv^hichl offer your holinefsmy 
jpQpfl humble and finccre dianks* . 
. Indeed I am obliged to acknowlege youriii* 
fallibility in declHons of llteraturey as well as la 
things of a more ferious nature: Your hoIinçÊ 
Js much better acquainted with the Latin, thaa 
the Frenchman whom^ you were ;pleafed to cor* 
reft;;^ for my part, I admirç haw you can ^e- 
'member Virgil fo exaâly. -The popes have at 
ways been the moft diftmguiftied for learning a- 
mong the fovereign princes, and none of the popes 
have joined to fo much erudition *, fe many or- 
naments of polite learnings 

^gnofco reram domiaos genteroque togatam, 

* Benedidl the fourteenth was a very kborîottS 
and ingenious writer. His printed works make 
fifteen volumes in folio. He was remarkable, even 
before he was made pope, fpr his great knowlege ifl 
the canon law. 
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If the Frenchman, who miftook in his critic 
cîfna, rdatîvc to the particle hie, had Virril by • 
betHt u well as yotts hôUaeft, fie nu^ haiie 
^oted a yeriêi in wbîcH U is . both. long find 
Àort in the fame line. This fine verfe (eemed 
to me as a prefage of the favours confetrod'on 
me by your bounty. This is it: 



Jfic TÎr Uc cQ tibi qucm pronitti firpius ^udls. 

How muft "Rome have rejoiced when Benedift 
the fourteenth was exalted to its fee ! I kifs 
yoor facred feet with fentiments of the greatefl 
reverence and gratitude^ etc. 
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Of the Excessive Dblic aqy c£tkt 
French Taste in their Dramatk 
Reprefentations. 

In a Letter firom Mr. de Voltaire, to the 
Marquifs Scipio Maffei, Author of die 
Italian Merope* and of feveral other ce- 
, iebraced performances, 

SIR, 

THE antient Greeks and Romans, from 
whom the moderns of all nadons bave 
borrowed almod every thing they know, addrefT- 
ed their works, without the vain form of com* 
plimenty to their friends, and to the learned. 

It is under thefe titles that I offer you the ho* 
mage of the French Merope. 

The Italians, who have been the reftorers of 
many of the fine arts, and the inventors of 
fome, were the firft that, under the infpeAion 
of pope Leo the tenth, revived tragedy. Anil 
in this age, in which th^ art of Sophocles be- 
gan to be enervated by love-intrigues, often fo- 
reign to the fubje6l ; or debated by low buffoone- 
ry, which is a dlfbonour to the tafle of your 
ingenious countrymen ; you. Sir, are the firll 
who have had the courage and the talents to 
compofe a tragedy free from gallantry, a trage- 
dy, worthy of the flourifhing days of Athens, in 
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ythlài maternal love is the Mvhok Ftttrfgue^ sni 
vbere the mod tender iotereft prpqeeds (rotf^ 
the pureft virtue. 

France glories in AthaS^^ : it is the mailer*) 
]Hece of ofur theatre >• it is the n(Ki(^er;'piece of pp^ 
etry ; of all our plays that are now a^led, it i^ 
the ofily one where love is not admitt^; bfj^ 
iben it is fupported by the pomp of reUgioo, an^ 
riie majefiy of prophetic eipqiience. You havf 
jsot had thefe refonrces; and, yet,, you i^»p 
applied the long career of five a^s, which it^ .i$ 
Mo prodig^oufly difficult to fill vp without e^- 
Ibdes^ . I . • . . ';,. J 

I nouft pwQy your fub)e<f^ appears to nie mi^ 
«Hore ititerefHng and tragical tji;^ that of A|halt^.; 
JKodf if» on the, one band^ our adfinrabl^ R?cî;if 
lias imuch more art» more poe^try, and ^o^ 
pMiéeur in Us perfoacatM^;^, i à^fe f;^ on tj^ 
-other, thtt yours has cauTcd) greater emoti9^ 
SI every heart, and drawn more tears fsom eveiy^ 

The fweeeptor of Ale^^^Mider, (and king» (bo^ 
hvift fuich preceptors) Ariftotle, whofe ge^ii^» 
was focvteofive, fojud, and fo learned in w^t 
was then within the reach of man, did not hc(^- 
nte tQi dfici«re i» bis iimiortai art of pofCjUy, 
that the montent of Merofse^s di&overing bçr 

K.J .: 

. f A tragedy w^tc by ]^acine, and" takcr> frçp 
fcrtpture,. of which the rcvçrcnd Mr. Mafon fays, 
in one of has letters prefixed to El/rUa, that *' it i» 
ft poem in which the moft fupcrb and auguf^ fpc^- 
de, the mod 'intereiling events and the mofï fdtàunc 
||ow«f inf{ikred footry, are:aU B<^y aqdnAiiiif^ 
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foii^ ^as the mod intereftmg in all the Grectan 
fctnè. Plutarch relates^ that die Greeks, apeo* 
pie who were fo fufceptîble of delicate imprcffi- 
6tiSy ufed to be in the utmoft dread, left the 
oM man, vrho was to ftop Merope's baod| 
fhoiild not arrive time enough. This play, 
4irhich was àfted in bis days, -and of which very 
ffw fragnteats now remain^ was, in his opimon^ 
ttie moft moving of all the tragedies of £uripldeSé 
But* the choice of his fubjeA was notthe folc 
caufe of his fuccefs, though it contributed to it 
"very ^ much. It has been often, but unfttCceTs- 
fttlly, treated in France. The authors, proba» 
i^f wsrnted to load the fcbjeO, fo (impie in it- 
lelf, with foreign ornaments. It was the nal^ 
«d Venus of Praxiteles, whom they had a miiwi 
to cover with tinfel. How much time is Jbft 
before peoj^le will be brought fo believe, that ip 
ril^rand fobjeds they rauft recur to what is na- 
tiiral and fimple^ » 

In 1 64 1, when the (lage began to flouriA b 
France, and to ratfe itfelf even abo've that of 
Grlecce, by the genius of the elder Cbrneilk, 
«aj^inal Richelieu^ who fought after every kind 
o^ glory, -and vho built a ployboufe near Ws 
©wtt'p:ilc<e, for the l'eprefèntatîon of tbofe piec- 
'es, of which himfelf had given the defign, got a 
Merope afted there under the name of Telepbon* 
tes. The plan 1$ fuppcfed to be entirely bis; 
there are alfo about an hundred lines of his 
coiripoCng: the reft was done by Colletet, Boîf- 
robert, Dcfmarets and Chapelain: bit all the 
power of* cardinal Riciielieu <ou1d not give thrfc 
writers the genius that providence had tlenifd 
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hem. The cardinal, periuips» Was not ppOeflTed 
dF a genius fbr the ftagê, though he bftd a tafte 
for it ; and all he could/ or ought to have done, 
Hi^as, to encourage the great CorneUle. 
1 Monfieor dilbert, the famotls queen GbiifK- 
aa of Sweden's refident at P^rîs^ brought his Me<^ 
Tope on .the ftage in x 643, which, ,aç prefent, 
is as fittle known> as the firft'I n^en^oned. < John 
de la ChapeUe, who was 6£ the French academy, 
and author cf Cleopatra that mec with.fome A»> 
cefs, got a Merope oéled in the year . i é8 3. He, 
alio, took care to^fiH up bis piece with an epU 
(ode of love. . Ht complains in his preface of 
being reproached with bord^lring too much qn ^he 
marvellous ;rbutt it was not the marvellous that 
hur( the fucce& of bis play; it was his want of 
genius, and the poornels of his verfification : for, 
there lies the grand point; this is the cafHtal vke 
that condemns fo many poems to oblivion,. The 
art of being, eloquent in verfe is, of all arts, tl^ 
moft difficult and tiooft tare. ' it is eafy to find 
people who can plan a work, and verfify it in 
a common mianner; but 10 treat it Uke true po- 
ets is a talent, imparted perhaps only to three 
or four men in the world. 

.In the. month of December 1701, ;monfieur 
de la? Grange brought his Amafis 09 the f^qge, 
wMch is nothing, more than Merope under other 
names. .There is.alfo a love/mtrjguc rn this per- 
formance, and more marvellous incidents than in 
that of La GhapeUe; but tbiex), it is condu£V^d 
with more art,! more feniu^, more intereft; it 
is wrote wiihgteati^r sv^rpili: and .force : yet Us 
fucceisin.the beginning :«^SofiO^: very bviliiaj^t. 
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et hahe^tfka fata libêHi ^ hut it bas bée 
i^Ved ^«4eh great ^{>plaufe, and h ohe ol 
frfaysy ^ofe r^reiëntati(to has g^n moi 
fure to the p«ii>lic. 

Befèii* and after Amafls^ ^ome have had 

tragedies on pretty ranch the iànîe fafaji 

¥Phîch, a 'mother going to rerenge tlie s 

of her tatiy éh that very fon, finda out'n 

is, in the momenf (he intended to kill him. 

K^ere even aceuftdmed to fte oa our ftaj 

ilrikingy bttt for ûnt moft part, improbat 

tuation; ki whidi, a pçrfon fetms armed. i 

ponyard, iii order «o pat Msieneniy to 

hat on the point of exectitton, is hiiidcre< 

third peribn» who enteirs and difarms biitt. 

Aiiktng incident^ • at leaft for a time, igave 

to the Camma of Thomas Corneille. But 

thefe pieees, there is none whicb is not 

with an epifode of love, or Tiiriier, gaU 

lor, evety thing muft yteld to the reigntdg 

^nd do not itn^tne, SSr^ that diis vretdM 

torn of introducing into our tragedies an i 

cpifede of gaBantry, is owing foRacioe, s 

"Âou^ in Italy. On the contrary, he dû 

ry thing, that lay in his power, to conre^ 

fidfte èf bis cdusitrymen, in that paniciilar. 

mfiQ never find in his pbys the paflkm o 

brought h) by. way ^f epifode; it is the gi 

plot of aB hts pieces, and always forms the 

€îpal intereft vk the phy. Love is the moi 

atrical of all the p&fCons, the moïl fertile ii 

timents, and the m^ produatvc of variei 

mufl be the very foul of a dramatic perfora 

or entirely banÉled ffùm it» If love is Jtc 



fftaii ithioûpi^y 9nà vêtu Uis really ira|M^ 
it (h<Nild rqgn aJone. It was Rotrou, k was, 
1 mud confcfij.the great Corneille bimfelf, who, 
in efiabHOiisg our dieatre, bave, almoft always, 
disfigured it by thefe arbitrary amours^ tbefe 
fbenes of ^ gallantry ; which, not bçing i^ei»! pafn 
£ons, are unworthy of the tragic ftage. 

I fay notbu^ hei:c^ Sir^: /but what perfi>âs'of 
luowlege 2oA lafte f^y . to \ eadi other every :day ; 
^l^t you have often heard repeated at my houfe; 
b a word, what feveral frankly declare in private: 
converfadon,. but what none, before, bad tbie. 
courage ^ publifh ip thfir writings. You know* 
the general praAice; almoft every boc^ writes, 
contrary to hiS: owncpriva^e opinion, fo|: fitar.i%£ 
claibing with the eftabliihed prejudices^ of man- 
kind. For my part, who never confulted policy 
in any of noy writings, I. dec hre the truth with- 
out. jre(<}r;Vjet. .aôdl:ft»uft adAfaenr, /that I have a 
^reat^' iiefpeil fot .€orpdlle^j|ii&ai^>bei^r (ac- 
quainted A^fa ;^he extnèrdinaiyaié'^c^iqfvthii^a- 
ther of our (bge/ than «hofe'whdlauitcb' OttVin 
his praifes, .withoot-0ver «eonfideiing hk imper- 
feâioQS. . 

'. There wa$ a Mert)pe afted on the thcaftrf of 
London, in the year : 17 3 !;*• - '^^ho ^ôùld 
txpeâ that a love intrigue fhould find admi(Gon 
Acre too ft But iince the reign of Charles the 
fécond, love has taken pofleffion of the Eng- 
fi(h (lage ; and it mud be allowed, no nation 
fcas ever defcribed this paflio» fo ill. 

Love,' improperly introduèed and ridtqiiloufly 

♦ Wrote by George Jcfircys, Efq. 
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hMW) la^yct the fei# gbiiiig ftult hi fte ti 
lift Mèrope. Tomig E^ftus^ k«ieà&^ fe>m t 
priibfifticnt hy wit of the maUb of hosoar tl 
it In ld?e yr1d)> hiA, is brought before the que 
ivbo oArfaig Mm t bowl of poifofi, and pre& 
klg^a'potajrafd toWs »iftrHk*s bresft,; t^ U 

: lili&^jrlbMgeiflf&erhcact, if ilhM 
Mjky^ a mtecnt. • Drink» or fee ber die. 

He driAks and is carried- off" dying. He reta 
m the fifiti aA^ to acquaint Merope diat b 
bcr fetty and tint be killed tbe tyrant. 1 
fope a(k9 bow this nnfracte came Aoxit, a» 
dafivtreiiby'bermaidy^hofayd: 

IflMeae 
J>fCffi?*d yon oota ; boi fiire yoa wiV forgtie 
. Sapldy'd by ym i^ fetch the ^oiibii'd ^Iraugk 
.De^Viagriofiryoqr (odi ibe fecret whif^cra 
.Ofmy pro^iMtie^taRkrlKsrt,^^ idpir^nie 
To pat tbcr cba6ge on joaa delqded faite 
. A po wfrftti Vipthtc In the fonam^ rooov 
With fudden inflaence lock'd his fenfes fad; 
Aadguiltlefi of the death your renfeanGe ski 
.?roda«'dit's i^gjC) flccp. 



Aod by £g^(his^ who dius râaces the reft : 

My body, Ufelels as it feem'd» was £ife 
Beoeatb your roof» and when ibc dfQafy wei| 
.. Of'thaticthargic draught gave way it I wa^i'd 
In pleafing wonder to behold Timoclea» 
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TecffBt QfmjMxA, aod ham the tjufat 

«r'd to force jfoii »r W^.Mf vi«^ «h^t 
rqijoçd A|:P^jgâtlfMat^tliroyr to f$ife 
iifc^ «r loTç mF ^^^FPt ^ pl«:U J^df 
: ^y the^al^Tj witl^ Aj cbofgi few* ., 
Dce the ^tyrant ca^e y at. odcç lay fword 
draww an^ pio'c'd bis tcm» 

If chcipifiçe.. This tu^ge^y was iU-rc«;fiy^ 
itU iMK>t ai^azipgthatit fliquld |>e.rcfr«- 
^ alii Doesit not proves tbattbe £iig^ 
satre is not qinte refined i*^ . It fqems ^ 
fame ^uie which deprives that miion of 
us for paindqg ai^d mufic, robs it alio of 
r trajgedy. .That ifland, which has.prodi^«ed 
?ateft plpilofephers In the world> is pot^- 
fertile in the£^e arts-; and if the £ogli(h 
t (èrioufly attend to the wife precepts of 
scellent countrymen^ Addifoa and Pop^ 
vill not approach other nations in mattess 
e an4 literature. 
t though Merope was fo disfigured in 



t wo^ld be occeflkry, perhaps, at Paris» to 
ite the Englifh genius aod theatre from theiê 
ons of snonHcar de Voltaire : but here I think 
eient to make ufe of his own arguments in the 
jng of his fécond letter to Sir Everard Fal« 
^nd fay» that our difapprobation of Mr» 
^s*s Merope. is an additional proof of our judg* 
decency, andtafie; as well as the Fàrifîaos 
on of a fcandalous farce aâed on their theatre, 
wording to monfietfr dc Voltaire, a fte(h îd- 
«f their jpolitciiefi» 
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part oFEotro^, it had been long More treatd 
in Italy, àftâr die manner 'olr the aririents. 

In the &tè«ith ceiiturjs 'that century vhié 
y/m be for evà* fMK>tii Ibe^ G^ 
wrote a MèropeWïtb dioriilêàf.'; If monfieardi 
la Chapelle has gone beyond die tiAial defeâs in 
the French dieatre, in romande air, ufelefi in* 
trigaes, and epifodes ; if thé EdgKfli writer hai 
exceeded others in barbarifm, indecency, and 
abfurdhy; the Itdia'n author oh iMs fide- tts 
puflièd to «xcefs- the faults tff àiè Grcdan Ihgé, 
which ate declaihâtion and want of action. In 
fine, Sir, you have kept dear of aD the(e rocks*; 
you had already enriched your countrymen with 
modtds in more than one Ipedes of literature; 
yoti nt>w give them -in yofur Merope, an exam- 
ple 6f a fimplc, and, yet/ irfecreffing, tragedy. 
I was diàrmed with it froi^ the moment i BA 
read it. My love fo"r my country never render- 
ed me blind to foreign merit. On At contrary, 
the more zeal I havefor my country, the more 
I drive to enrich it with fordgn treafures. The 
' defire I h^d to tranflatc your Merope encreafed, 
on my contrafling an acquaintance with you at 
'Tari?, in the year 1733. • 1 perceived diaton 
loving the author, I took a greater liking to his 
work. But when I began this undertalâng, I 
found it abfolutely tmpoffibie to make it pafsoQ ^ 
•the French flage. Our delicacy is Wome 'ex* 
ceffive: we are Sibarites, perhaps, plunged in 
luxury, who can no longer bear this native ruf- 
tic drefs and air, ihefe details of rural liftf 
which you have imitated from the Greek th^ 
atre. 



I watùà ûpt dare to introduce E^flu$«nour 
fiage, msddag a prefej^t of his ring ]to the: pedoa' 
that arreib blm, and the man accepdng it. I. 
cpuld not venture • to have a hero taken for a: 
robber, though his lituadon authorized fudi a 
miftake. 

Our c^flDms, wUch probably indulge «s in 
many things that yours do not admit, of^ would 
not allow us to reprefent the tyrant of Merope^ 
and the murderer of her huibaad and of her fbns, 
becoming her fulter after fifteen years filence ; 
nor could I make MeN>pe thus addreft the tyraiit : 
«< Why did you not fpeak of iove before, when 
the flowers of youth ftill adorned thefe features V^ 
Sucfa diicourfes are natural; but our jMt, which 
is (bmetimes fo indulgent, and at other tfanes fo 
nice, might think them too familiar^ . and ima* 
^ne they faw coquetry, where, in fa A, there 
was nothing contrary to nature and realbii. 

Nor would the French theatre approve of Me. 
rope'a tying her Ion to a pillar on the ftage, and 
running at him twice with a javelin and hatchet 
in her hand; nor of Egiftus's twice getting away 
and aOdng his life of the tyrant. 

Our cuftoms woiââ be fliU more violated, 
fliould Merope's confidant pcrfuade Egiftus to fall 
afleep upon the ftagr, that the queei» might 
have time to come and aflaffinate him. Not but 
tfiat ail this «natural; but you mnft pardon our 
nation, which demands, that nature (hould b< 
always prefénted with certain (Irokes of artj 
and thefe Arokes are very diTerent in Paris» 
frcm what they are at Verona. 

L 



^irtlkh th€ iièàViHbr ciiltifié^d ialHdâé i» lipl 
lAake tn M fiSM aff^> péTftiifc tfie^ ÎH^ éd ^ 
fotflt ]^geâ éf' yoiiOf èetebrlléd IStkgèAf, 
9^plmtké\é mé éïë gêftiilné laiigiMgè clF 
turc. 

TIfe «Ûé' fhal fdiiH . EgÛlfis, HHA tiké^ 

Or dtfii^ ia tlio t^eb i lëM 
Huidi ooeaftc {citiÉifl 1 «1 ImI paeft 
Fis qtieft* tilO ; nci tféftio HM tâi |«b«i» 
. Ad an itito rea} iiotf iboftirèrfM^* 

# » 

thé ô^derCs fWeikl fli^à tôli»/ Ij^ldi^ 
the qa««ri> whô rèjiéds ttie haâj df th« à^ 

i . « 
La doèni^ comme (kiy #ku(k e btMiâkt 

' - ODe of the ()Y3eeii*s at(êAdahfS< thus àtifxfcti 
cyntât Mi^io prefles he? 16 Afpok b&r ttsiBre 

i roffrc di fébfé. Aflkho alqaitfti jtoMi. 
: |3onaiet fora a rtnfVanâur fiioi imnd* % 

•' «■>■•* 

^. * S)afe»il^nîq^«)i^coi|iili7 wetir 

Spch cpf^ jewels^/ ^ moft cbarmiog Goçmtry 
Sûre yours imil^ Jbe. Herè fuch a precipus gém 
Mîgfet Wclî àâôtb dé flrigcr of â kittg. 

^ '\^6mibl you khoiv, deHrea, and yct rci 

:|: sir, I mufl own tlié guéén fias got â fcver 
Allow fome time to ttiife her drooping fpiri 
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In your fianed^nft^tl^Qfila tawii 'hifiort 
alks of a f^fi» beblaguig ,|» Mftr«i|^f ca]urt> 
^ho h0 kf ^ la» EurifiB^ Jajra be, Idkuder-s 
Ion. PolidoM ibea b^ias io^talk oTM^aandcr, 
and ezprefles bimfdfas Noflpridosè Uiiiofiier. 



. ^. 



Eglr era QflMQûf 



£ libei^l > ^naaéo afiuum» tmii 
Facceangli onor. lo mi ricordo aocora 
]Pi qvdolt A fifi^ggio C9B Mia pqinf^ 
^. Aèf 90|^ «^ jSirlvi^, ch'ersi ^gliji 
p,' :<%apte P di Glie^) frj^tf J ^'Ipparc^. 

Sjlf ia cppd^jF foja^ (^a$ pf r poi»p$i. 
ParmJ r^Jta lycrj, 9 ^v^Afo £g(ç prçfli, 
Qpo^ ^pi ?gâ^et|L^ Dgipvifieui 
^ fj^Ti a^JiA^ ? a gri<J^r IVfodo 






M^ w 9Mfhfr iJM^t^ gfflie ^d m&jp> myf- 

PjMito^oofqD, p^'fUglooe. . fiSxL 

L 2 
* Hç w^ b\?xnjkf)Ç ^d libera).. Wbcn-jc'cr 
Abroad he ^%m%^ aJj joined to pay him h&».^.r 
Stilj njLÇip^rjr reçQj^jj, wjtb wh^t lp|.crnnity ; 

- Aod r#4i?PV pomp, hi? *y^s cfpopfed itjp SUvJi,. 
I>aï|^Htçr 9/ çWp W* ih.c fair OJimp^a. ... 
You tbçp ircEurifo., whpip whfn aft >pfen,tjV 
Silvia oft lîrpp^b^ t<? pç^rç wilb fw^ ixiçp^^c. 
J,i fjjgffi? >pç y«ftçr(îfir. flow qwkly y^ftib'^ 
Shoots uy, 9^n<^ giy^s ^^ pQUcp ja dfjt^rj^ 
And leave the world to them ! 



hpnoujr* 
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< V<dotl ho fiicrifidï ; iatai riconto 
DÎ ^uelio aocora, qaaiido il re Gresfbote 
Encommeocio f fcgntr. QaçBsiifa pompi* 
On ptù non fi fitnoo a qnefli tempi 
Di cotnï &eMdfla dl cento 
For le beftle fvenate» I facerdoti 
Rifplendean tutd,* od o¥c ti yolgeS 
Altro non fi vedâ che argento cdoro.^^t 

All theiè pdflTages are natural: they area(&p^ 
ed to the pcrfbnagey you introduce» and to the 
manners you fuppofe them. Thofe Jngenlom 
familiarities would have been probably' well re- 
deved at Athens; but Paris and^ our pit de- 
mahds d dtlFerent Tpecies of fimplicity. '\^^c 
might e\'en boaft of having a more cultiviirf 
tafte than the inhabitants of Athens; for, if I 
do not miftake, plays were àâèd in^that firîfttity 
of Greece, generally fpeaking, but on four fo- 
fcriin feftivals; and at P^Hs we hâve more than 
one theatrical enrertaltmient every day to the 
year.- There were not reckoned above ten 
thoufand citizens at Athens : our dty is fuppof- 
ej to contain near eight hundred thoufand fouls, 
among whom we may calculate that there are 

f My curious days are o'er. Thcfc eyes have fccn 
Solemnities enough. I yet remember 
When king Cresfontes' happy reign began ; 
'Twas marked with feftivals and pomp (b great, 
That prefent times can offer no conàparifon* 
More than a hundred viiflims bled before 
The facred altars ; hofy pnefb around 
Stood glictVioe ; and, the dazzled eye beheld 
Nothing but mVcr and the purefl {[old. 



tW^ tfepufeîwl who ar^ jud^ of^dfiapi^ pcr-^ 
fpr/pances, ap4 wiu> ju^BÇ lahinoft «very d^y . 
Yop;! toy/e l\ad jt i^ yp\ff fowç* to ^flppt in 

ClgaJSs fop^i WPJ;««s fk^lofncUJkh umV? j 
Amtflbs qoeritar fxtus. 

Sp clpjc in poplar AjjdLcji, Hç.r pjhîlçIrcjïjiQpc, ,. 
TJ!îi.c49pthcrmghtiDMlchi^^^^^ , 



«... 



"Vy^re Î ip tjikjE the li>çr,ty, ^ , (^.ogjd W ^09^ 
feut h^ck wlih by çQrpp^rifori U) çpic poetry, its 



« • ' i 



Ifefcis hco t nefcis noRtx faftidia fjomx : 
1^ ppen nafam khipocerotia habei^t. 



» • 



^aÇîdioQs tafie prevails and governs here ; 
' £?'o hoys torn np the liofe» and learn to fneer. 

i 'The ]Eiagil(h have a cuflpip fOf finîfhîng every 
^t^^ith a iimile: but we require, in a tragedy^ 
jjijc hero to (peak, and not the poet; and oii^r 
^VKlience is of opinion, that in a critical ftate of 
j^air$, in coiuncil, in a violent pa (lion, or in '^ 
j>re/n.ng danger, princes and minifters make no 
poetical corpparifons. 

I could not, befides, introduce frfcjueritly 
pn the ftage inferior perfonages fpeaking toge- 
ther.. They contribute with yovi, to ptepar^ 

L 3 
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the more interefting feenes between the principal 
a Aors; they are (b maoy avenues that lead to a 
fine palace; but fuA is the impatience of our 
audiences, that they infift upon entering into it 
at once. We niuft therefore yield to the taffc 
of a nation the more dlâicult to pleafe, as it has 
been long already in poflTeâion of fo many diffe- 
rent roafter*pieces. 

But in thefe details, >vhich our extreme nic^ 
ty vrould not admit of, how very many beaudes 
have I regretted ? how much native nature pléaf- 
ed nîé/ though in a foreigh drefs? I roentioni 
Sir, part of thefe reafons which hindered me 
(torn iititatlng y6u, as much as I admired yon. 
I was then abfolutely obliged to write a new 
Mcrope. 1 have therefore wrote one different 
from yours; but I am very far from flàtterlog 
myfelf that I have wrote it better. . I look upon 
royfcif with regard to you, as à traveller, to 
whom an eaflern king had made a prefent of 
rich brocade?: this king (hould allow the travel- 
jkr the privilege. to wear them according to the 
mode of his own country. 

My KJerope, was finiihed in the year 1733> 
pretty rcuch in' the fame manner as it now ap- . 
p(srs to you. Other engagements hindered ine 
frcip bringing it then on the flage. But what 
deterred me moA from making it appear at that 
time, was the other plays which had met with 
fixcefsa little before, an(f which were wrote on 
the fame fubjeft, though under different names. 
At laft I ventured my tragedy on the ftage, and 
our nation fnewed that (he was not difpleafed to 
lee the fame fubjeft diverfly handled. It happcii- 
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ed with our thfaitre, as it happens e^ry d^y ki 
a gallery df paintfags, where lèverai ]H{hire« 
reprefent the &me ftory; ixOti of tâfte-find plea» 
fare in remarldng the various manner^ and each 
acccHrding. to his turn is^ftruck tciifi the flîle of 
particulat paimerS. Ivis a kinfl of trial of (kill 
i^bfch concribàtes to the peifeâion of the ;rrt^ 
tnd to the ihfortnatfoto of the puUic. - 

If the French Merope has met with the &me 
bccefs as the Italian, it is to you. Sir, I am in^ 
lebtedfor it; Itîs^to diàt fimpficity wUcb I was 
I^ays fo fond^ of,^ and of which your petform- 
Acc fvtrtAfhed tàé the inodet. Though I havt 
oarched in a different track from you, yet* yon 
lave been confiantly my guide. 

I wiih it were in my power to follow the ex- 
imple of the Englifix and the ItaKans^ as to blank 
rerft. 

Buf'l Toon perceived, and have long fincè 
Paid, that fttch an attempt would never fucceed 
in France/ aiid that it (hewed more weakneft 
than ftrength of parts, to endeavour throwing 
off a yoke borne by authors of fo many per- 
formantes, winch will laft as long a» the French 
nation or language. 

bur poetry is not allowed the many other li- 
berties which are taken in yours ; and perhaps 
this is one reafbn why the Italians have been three 
or four ages beforehand with us in this amiable, 
but difficult art. 

I (hould be glad. Sir, to follow your example 
in other refpefts, as well as in tragedy. I would 
particularly form myfelF on your tafte in thefei* 
ence of hiftory; jDot that vague and barren 



Mng, whra fpcb n map, vfekif» prrl^ps, pr 
«try fcMPce» ^hkh çhw à^ mm^nff ^i^ 

lIlAt bmli »u$.jvil» the l^ni^l(Bg? <pf ^mtmer^, 
and traces Ml» f^^Jc ^fM^f >^^ Pf0P^ 
•Acr fff <)Wkcv ^ «Â^ of bi?ia9 pt ffi- 
4II1S; tlyit Ifqrs tefopp; US t^ p^ frp^awi kj 
igwcraMc or m^Ml^miMf'^i. ^di^ ;èw 

Such hiftorics jWpfDemu^ MPiil^^f»; :aii4 | 
AnU nine Hwrn ixHyie» P9 ftc^ptw ipf fbc f »njc in 
iRffakd 4h^ iniii fhgt y«)# Sk^ >9fnmg ^M^.^ 
vhom mankind is indebted for new pleafures^Q^ 

try, «Ucb Jb« KuMoradyw ittfcfc fdîfljûaguitoM 
iMMUMy hm ^ivOed yon a A«tii« Vi^ ^vsii^ 
«bfptim, T^ Tjfii M4!it90i^9 &Çi?tQ AAAFfP, 
i^fTiNfb «A^ {«e An loériiptipp J9 U? jciod, «? 
iitttatMonfidlîer; XoJ^W:{ST,»f Fov^ir^snT^ 
APTfiR HIS DEATH. Vouchfafe f0 f^fii. Sir, tp 

4xt jmnages pf fonr li^v^cjitjii:e^^ ibaf ^ a 
fiMragqer, wbo(c dilemn 1194 ^tt^qaept for yoi^ 
•ftas âicene as ^i hadibce» a Qgdvepf y^xopa^ 
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Of Shakespeare 5 and the Tafteof 

the English in their Theatrical 

• • _ 

Entertainments. 

r » 

In a Preface* to the, Tfagcdjr of 

CjESAR, 1738. ^ I 



A 



WE give this edition of the tragedy of tW 
Death of Caefar, by Mr. de Yolteire, y^h6, 
we can fifdy fey, is the firft that ha» made the 
EogIi(h mufes" known* in France. Hé trànflated 
into verfe 'fome years ago, lèverai pâïi'ige^ out 
of the beft poets of England, foi* the înïhu6>îo!i 
of his friends; and, by that mes ris, he îridùtél 
many to learn the Englifli; fo that, trow, this 
language is become familiar to men of letters. 
It is doing (ervîcé to our mind^' to embellirti 
them thus with the riches of foreign countries. 

Among the mod Angular extraft^ from the 
Englifb poets that our friend tranflated for us, 
was the (bene of Antony and the people of 
Rome, taken from the tragedy of Julius Cae(ar, 
which was wrote an hundred and fifty years ago 

* TfaiV, in the origtaal/is calkd the pobIt(hcr*a 
preface. 
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by die filmous Shakefpear, and a&eà to this day 
with fach fuccefs on the theatres of London. 
We afked for the whole play, but it was impof- 

, Shakel|>ear was a great genius, but he lived 
^ a» ignorant agey -and one finds* in «11 bis piec- 
es the barbarifm of the t^t^ DWCb mWP dun 
the genius of the writer. Mr. de* Voltaire, io- 
fiead of tranflating the monftrous compofitios of 

8hak^)K»r» «^t^^^ »o *« ïngLîft l;?iif, this J^- 
Bus Cae6r, 'which we do now prêtent to tBe 
public, lliis ipiU^on is çqr like the Sir Po- 
Gâc of Mr. de St. Evremond, who, without any 
knowlege of the Englifh flage, or being even 
acquabted with the language, publifhed bis Sir 
Fcl|ric« wi(h ai» in|;^n; tp n^akf? En|}}(b fops^y 

toow» jije ^''rep^ht Inppy l3# Mly W4 of 

;^t iÇCHUi^dy *?< U vras neither ii^ t^ ïf ftç pf 4}C 
Jg4)|^«^ 9qr of wy Qtbpr patios. 
1 U is f8fy;«>|)flrcçi«f i^ , thç ttagp4y of î|ic 
i4e9tb of Caefar, thie gf pii^ 4pd tbie ^ra(kr ftf 
<^ £Q^i(h wnterfi, j»s well 9s tbat pf tbe Hfl- 
J»PA PWplj?. Therp reigns ^ougb it ^hat prp- 
dM4p^^. Ip^c pf liberty,. :^od (ha^ boldnejs q( 
.ftqtifnfPt, wbiqh- if /ejdpn^ tp be met with in 
Fre^h aiubor^v ,. 

Th^ Çnglîib» h*T<Ç «ffotber tragedy of the 
,<]^a|b pf Çaéf^r^ if^rptç by (he dvike of Buckirt|* 
bapa^ There is one In It^liaq, ,by th^ abbe 
ÇpOJtî^ aVpniçii^il ppl?k9»n, . T^fe jperforp- 
av^ §Çrff bij!i6 jii| jfeif pariicufeff -tM. there }$ 
no love in any of them. None of thefe authors 

jMsafyii . titdl gn»d fv!Hfi(k «ri^; ^ Wirigue o^ 
gallantry; but about five and thirty years ago 



Due of the greateft wits in France * having job- 
ed with mifs Barbier to oompofe a Jufius Gaefar^ 
he took care to reprefefit Gaefar and Brutus as 
lovers, and as jealous of each other. This ridi- 
cule ii <lf9^jpf^poft|llrlfiSn|fepniplo0fithe 
force of cuftom. KooocTy dares to correa the 
French ftage in this partictdar. In Radne, Mi- 
Aridktesy Alexander and Porus muft be gallants^ 
Corneille did hot get fh^ Véiïet of dite^éàk* 
nefs in any one inftance. None of his plays are 
without love,^«nd, it muft 1^ çonfeÂd, : that 
in his tragedies, if you except the Cid and IColy* 
ihi&ts, thié pafflodlS d^ffl ])tilniedilé rt is iiti]^ro« 
perly ûdxodtioèd. Ôlnr prêifcotàiitiior faas^ per- 
hapS| gone into the other extreme. Several 
people complain that this play contains too much 
ferocity; they are firuck with h^ror jt ijering 
Brutus facrifidng to the love of his country^ 
sfOC bidy hîë^^bèiM^flkftér, bUt hls^fâthèf . Alt that 
tattk b« ttflfv^réd {&, ^t fàdï >^« Ae charâatr 
^Bhim%, àbd AAt i«ièil itiIsM Be dHIWU ftith aè 
thÊj iff«. ItlïtTc ma MèÂttS à ïéWif wrote b^ 
iMsU^f^lëa itMIâii, }éi MMdihhedëdtfirH, 
te i^iié làK hi9 ^tf ftéér fét"- the fafely of 
tll^ li?^tibK<v jftis k^wii thâl Cëefài^ was Më 

foÂmï ûïûîhtimiihwivmfyfitAii bèfcfaiMlidf 

Itf f. de Vdtifa-é. 



* Mottfieur dt Pbhtciielfe. 
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On ÂNTIEKT and Modern TBAGEDY. 
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Â^df ieflèd to his Eminence Cardinal Que- 
..; KiMiy. St noble Venetian, Biihop of Bref- 
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My-LoKBi 



IT.^as worthy of fuch a genios as yoor lord* 
ùAf% and of a perfon who is at the head of 
the moft antient library in the world, to devote 
yourfelf entirely to fiterature. We muft bave 
expeâed fuch princes of the<jiurch tind^^a poa* 
jà^,^9 who had enligHcenod the C^riftiafi woiid 
hefore he governed it* But if 4he learned «i g^ 
jDerpl are indebted to you, I am more particular* 
ly To than the refV, for the honour you have done 
tne in tranllatinginto fuch beautiful veHe the Hen- 
riade, and thepocmof Fontenoy, The two virtu- 
ous heroes I have fung, are bccofne» at prefent, 
yours. You have added beauties to my writ« 
ings, in order to render the names of Henry die 

* Beoediâ the foarteçmh. 
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fourth and of Lewis the fifceemh^ flill more re- 
vered in Europe, and in order to extend the far^ 
thcr a tafie for the fine arts. 

Among the obligations that all modem natif 
ôas lie under to the Italians^ and efpeciaUy to the 
popes and thdr minlfters, we mull reckon the 
advancement of literature, which has foftened 
by degrees the grofs and (avage manners of our 
northern nddons, and to which we are now in- 
debted for oiir pplitenels^ our glory and our de- 
light. 

It was under the ^eal Leo the tenth, that the 
Greek theatre was reftored, as well as the Greci- 
an eloquence. The Sophonift)^ of the celebrat- 
ed prelate Triffino, the pope's nuncio, was the 
firft regular tragedy that Europe poflefled, after 
lb many ages of barbarifm : as the Calandra of 
cardinal Bibiena had already been the fird come- 
dy in modern Italy. You were the firft who 
built magnificent theatres, and who communi- 
cated to the world Ibme idea of that fplendor of 
antient Greece, which drew together fo many 
^oufand foreigners to its folemnities, and which 
was the model of other nations in every parâ<t 
cular. 

If your countrymen have not always equal- 
kd the an^entsin tragedy, it is not the fault of 
your language, which is fertile, harmonious, and 
{diable to every fubjeâ; but it is more probable 
tbut thç progrefs you have made in mufic, has 
prejudiced 'that which you would have otherwife 
made in ^e true dfam^. The one obftruâed 
the advax^ççiment of the. otheré 
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Giye me leave to enter into a fiteraiy difeuf- 
fion vich your eminence. Some people accuf* 
toroed to the general flile of dedicatory epiftles, 
will be furprifed at feeing me contented with com* 
paring Greek and modern cuftoms, inftead of 
comparing t^e great men of antiquity to tfaofe 
of your illuftrious houfe ; but I am addteffiog 
myfelf to a fage, to a fcholar, whofe inftruftioos 
will enlighten me, and with whom I have the ho* 
nour to be a collègue in the moft antient acade- 
my of Europe, whofe members are employed in 
the like purfuits; I am addreffing myfelf in fine, 
to a perfbn who takes greater pkafure in givingf 
me inftru£tions^ than in receiving my compli* 
ments. 



FIRST PART. 

* 

Of the Grecian tragedies, imitated bf 
fome French and Italian operas. 

A celebrated author of your nation fays, 
tliat Cnce the flourifliing days of Athens, Trage- 
dy, wandering and abandoned, goes from coun- 
try to country, in fearch for fome body to take 
it under its' care, and reftore it to its former ho- 
nours; but has fearched hitherto in vain. 

If he means that in no nation there are thea- 
tres, in which chorufes fill up the Icene hi great 
meafurc, fingin^ ftropHes, epods, -arid' anti-ftro- 
phes, accompanied by folerhri dansés ; that in *tid 
«ation there ar^ aftors railed* oil a ki^ of ftUts, 
Ûï€ïï &ces covered with a vizard, one fide of 
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tvbich estpfeflës }àyy and the other^ grief; ûat 
€he dedamation of our tragedies is not fet to mih 
ficy nor accompanied by flutes; he is certainly 
in the right ^' and it is not, perhaps, to our dif> 
credit. Perhsfps the fonn of our tragedies, which 
draws nearer nature^ is equal to thofe of 
Greece, whith bore q> more impofing, and a^^ 
ful afpefV. 

If this author ndeanr, that, in general, thte 
great art is not as much efteemed fuice the reviv- 
al of learning as it fornierly was ; that feme Eu- 
fopeah nations^ hâve now and then been ungrate- 
ful tcy the fiicce(GD'iPs of Sophocjes and Euripides^; 
that our theatres bear no refemblance lo thofe 
magnîiîtent edifices which the Athenians gloried 
in; that we are more negligent and regardlefe 
than they were, of tfacfe fpeftacles, which are 
•become fo neceflary m our great towns; T am. 
entirely of his opinion. Kt Japir, et tnectmi 
factty et jùve judtcat cequo. 

Where can we find a fpeAade which can give 
us any idea of the Grecian ftage ? it is probably 
in your tragedies, called operas, that this refem- 
blance fubfifts. People may be furprifed at my 
faying, that an Italian opera has fome iikenefs to 
the Greek flage. Yet 1 muft fay the recitativo 
of the Italians, is exaftly the melopea of the G reeks ; 
it is this declamation fet to mufic, and accompa- 
nied by mufical inftruments. This melopea, 
which is tirefome only in your worft tragedy-ope- 
ras y is admirable in your choice compofitions. 
The diorus which you have added for fome 
years paft, and which has a neceflary connedioa 

M 2 
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ividi thé vholf, is fo much the mdrerefembfiog 
to the antient diorus, as it is fu»g in a different 
manner from the recitativo ; as the (Irophe, the 
^pode, and the anti^firophe, were fet to very 
Afferent mnfic from the melopea of the fcenes. 
Add to thefe rdemblances^ that in federal of the 
tra^c-operas of the celebrated abbe MetaAafio, 
the unities of aAion, time^ and place, are ob- 
fervedj befides, dirfe pieces are full of that po- 
etic expreffion, that continued degance, mih 
which nature is adoriied, but )iever over-charg- 
ed ; a talent, fince the Greeks, pod^flèd by Ra- 
cine alone among us, and, Addifoii among the 
Englifli. 

I am confcious that thefè tragedies, renderç4 
fo awful by the charms of mufic, and the grandeur 
of the whole fpe£lacle, have one great fauki 
which the Greeks took care always to avoid ; i 
Jcnow this fault has made monfters of pieces the 
beft wrote, and ; in other refpefts the moft re- 
gular ; it confifts in introducing in every fceoe^ 
fome little fong, fome detached ariette, that in- 
terupt the aâton, to (hew the talents, and hear 
the trilling of an efleminate, but brilliant voice, 
at the expencc of the intereft we took in the 
ftory, at the expénce of common fenfe. The 
igreat author whom I have juft mentioned, and 
who took many of his pieces frotn our tragic 
theatre, has, through dint of genius, almofi 
converted this fault into a beauty. The Words 
.of his fongs are often an ornament to the 
fubje^l; they are full of paffion, and are 
fometimes equal to the fined pafliiges in the odes 
of Horace. I quote the following flanza as a 
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roof of this aflcrtion ; it is fung by Arbaccs^ 
irho is wrongfully accufed: 

Vo Solcando un mar credale 
Senza.TelCy 
£ feoza fznt : 
Freme ronda> il ciel slmbruDa, 
Grefce il vento, e manca Tarte ; 
£ il volar della fortana 
Son conftretto a feguittar 
lofclice in qaello flato 
.Son de tutti abandonato ; 
Meco fola é 1* innocenza 
Che mi porta a ilau/ragar. *■ 

I will add another fublime ariette which is 
Ling by the king of the Parthians, when defeat- 
d by Adrian^ and refolved to make his very lofs 
ontribute to his revenge ; 

Sprezza il faror del rento 
Robufta quercia, avvezza. 
Di cento venti e cento 
Linjarie à tollerar t 
£ fe pur cade al foulo^ 
Spiega per Tpadc il volo ^ 

* I am (ct adrift on a dangerous (ea r my vcflcl 
as neither mafls nor fails. The waves roar aloud» 
nd the heavens menace ray- de(h-oâioQ. The Horn) 
scrcsdes, but I am void of ikilf to binder its effc^» 
Thus defined to wbatevçr courfe the winds direft 
3e». and deftitoteof fuccour, I am abandoned by att 
ut my ionocencc» which is she eaafe of my misfo»» 
mes* 

M 3 
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E con quel vcDto iflcHb 
Va coDtraftaDdo il mar* f 

There are many more of equd benmy ; but 
Vifhzt are beauties when they are milplaeed ? And 
what would have been faid at^AiJbeiis» if Oedip- 
us and Oreftes, in the moment of the inôft in* 
terefting event, had quavered fongs^ or addrefled 
flmiles to £le£lra and Jocafta ? we muJl then al* 
low that the opera, ta prepoflTeffing the Italians 
by the charms of mufic, has deftroyed oâ the 
one hand, the true tragedy of Greece^ as it re- 
fiored it on the other. 

Our French operas would have been of fiill 
worfe confequence. Our melopea is fiiU more 
diftant than yours from natural declamation; it 
is lefs fpirited ; it never allows Ae fccnes a fuffi- 
cient length; it demands (llort dialogues of little 
detached maxims, each of which produces a 
kind of fong. 

Let thofe, who are acquainted with the true 
literature of other nations, and whofe knowlege 
is not confined to the airs of our ballads, remem- 
ber that admirable fcene in the Clementa dt TitOf 
between Titus and his favourite, who had con- 
fpired againft him; I mean that fcene in which 
Titus fays to Sextus thefe divine, words: 

f The ftrong and antient oak, which has with- 
flood the rigour of an hundred Mrinters, defpifes the 
.-fuddcn fqaalls of. raging winds. And when at lad 
their force has mea&red its proud length upon the 
waters, it even there becomes a otw obfiacte tO'the 
freedom of their paflage. 
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Siam foil ; il tato (bvnmo 
Non é prefeate ; apri il tao «core à Tito» 
Ckmiidad ail' amioo ; io ti prometto 
Qti' Angufto nol fapnu * 

Let ibem read over the following foliloquy^ 
\vhere Titus fays thefe other words, which ought 
to be the eternal leflbos of all kiogs^ and die de» 
^ht of aU mankind. 



II torre altrui la vita 



£ facolta commiuie 

Al pîu vil della terra; il dark è Iblo 

Df numi, et de' r^nanti. f 

, Thefe two fcenes, equal, if not fuperior, to 
any thing that Greece produced ; worthy of dor* 
neille when be does not declaim, and of Racine 
when he is not weak ; thefe two ibënes, which 
are not founded on a common opera -intrigue, 
but on the rooft noble fentiments of the human 
mind, are three times as long as the longed 
icenes of our mu(Ic&l tragedies. Siacli pafiages 
would not fucceed on our lytic theatre, which 
b fupported only by maxims of gallantry, and 
afieéîed love, if you except Armida and 'the 

* Sextos» we are alone. Yoar forereign is not 
prefect. Open the fecrcts of ybor heart to Titus^ 
who is your fricnd. J promife yoa the emperor 
ihall never know. 

f The loweft wretch on earth enjoys the power 
of taking life away ; but the preferving it» is a pri- 
vilege granted only unto gods and fovereigns. 
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fine fcenes of Iphigenia, whicfa are more admir- 
ed than ioiitated. 

Among many other faults, we dfo have m 
our deepeft operas, a great number of feparate 
fongSy which are ftill more defeéHve than yours, 
as they are lefs conhe£ted with the fubjeâ. The 
words are almoft always chbfen for the mufid- 
ans, who, not being able to exprefs in their lii- 
de airs, the bold and nervous terms of our lan- 
guage, require words that are weak, eflfeminate, 
vague and fordgn to the a£Vion, and adapted, 
ibme how or other, to meafure airs, not unlike 
thofe that are known in Venice under the name 
of barcarole. What conneAion, for example, 
between Tbe/iuSj defcovered by his father the 
very inftant he was to be poifoned by him, and 
tbxXe ridiculous words ? 

Le plus (age 
S'cnfammc et s'eagage. 
Sans fcavoir comment.. 

The wifeft of mankind» 
Of a fadden are enamoured 
"Wlthoat knowing why, 

Notwithftanding thefe faults, I muft (till be 
of opinion, that our good tragedy-operas, fucb 
M Atis, Armida, Thefeus> are what caa give us 
the jufteft idea at prefent of the theatre of A- 
thens, becaufe the diorus, as defedtiye as it has 
been rendered, and as, ftflfome a panegyrift of 
^maxims of gallantry, refembles, however, the 
Grecian chorus, in that it often occupies the 



e. It does Aoi fay what it ba|ht to fay; 
)es not déliter precepts of virtue, et regai 
}S et omet peccatos timentes; but yet it muft 
llowedy that the form of our tragedy ^operas 
rs tb ouf minds the form of the Grecian tra* 
fy in fomé refpedls. I concluded ^fter con- 
og the men of letters, who are moft veffed vfi 
[uity, that oui* operas are the copy and the 
of the tragedy of Athens ; the copy, as they 
it a melopea, a chorus, divinities^ and ma* 
es; and the deftru£lion, as it has accufbom- 
outh to be better acquainted with found thafi 
r, to prefer the charms of the ear to thofe 
le mind, and a fine quaver to a fublime 
ght$ and has given the praife due to 
t, to the moft infipid and worft wrote 
srmances, when they were fupported by a 
agreeable fpngs. Kotwithftanding all thefe 
5, the diarn» that refuit from the happy 
tfon of fcebes and chorufles, of dances and 
c, and the variety of decorations ûlence e« 
criticilm. The heft tragedy or comedy is 
isaifiduoufly frequ^ilted as a moderate operii. 
liar, fevère, noble beauties, are not the 
admired by the valgar. If Clnna be aftett 
or twice in a feafon> the Venetian fejlii6al 
run a quarter of a year : an epic poem Is 
ead, than licentious epigrams; and a (hort 
mce will fell better than de Thous hiftory. 
people employ great pâikitets, but all the 
d is quarrelling about Chinefe baubles, and 
1 ornamenis^ We get our apartments gilt 
varniihied^ but we hegkfl noble architec* 
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fure^ in ihort^ in every art^ fitde eml 
mcnts are preferred to real mleriL 

SECOND PART. 

Of French tragedy, compared to th 

gcdy of Greece. 

• " True tragedy very happily appeared in I 
tn^ore he had an opera, which might havi 
thered it. An author, named Mairet, tx 
firft, who, in his imitation of Sophonifba o 
(ino, introduced the three unides, whic 
had borrowed firom the Greeks. Our (a 
came by degrees more refined, and got the 
ef that barbarifm and itidecency, wbtcb ju 
in fbme mea(ure, diofe people, whole I 
4>f manners condemned every kind of fpe< 
The aAors did not appear, as was the i 
#t Athens, in bufkins, which are aAually 
thdr faces were not hid under great ma 
which the brazen tubes rendered the voia 
ftrikingy and more lerribie. As we coi 
hdye the melopea of the Greeks, we fatisfi< 
felv^ with a iimple harmonious deciat 
fuch Vs you alio made ufe of at Sxff; m 
our tragedies were truer imitaticms of ; 
We fiibffituted hiftory in the place of ( 
mythology. Politics, ambition, jealoul 
pangs of love, reigned on our ftage. Av 
Cinria, Gaefar, Gornelia, more refpeâat 
fonages than the heroes of fable, have 
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tpoke on out (ctnCf as they would h«ve done 
in andent Rome. t 

I do not pretend that the French theatre has 
esicelied die theatre of Greece in every refpeft, 
or (hould make this laft forgot. Inventors liold 
always the firft [dace in the memory of men ; 
but whatever refpeA we may profefs for thefe 
icreative geninTes, it fliould not hinder us from 
allowing, that their fucceflbrs give us much 
more fansfaâion. We refpeA Homer, but we 
read Taflb, where we meet with many beau- 
lies 'that Homer was unacquainted widi. AVç 
admire Sophocles; and yet how many of our 
(ood tragic authors have paflages in their works^ 
iwhich Sophocles faimlelf had been proud of imi- 
bating, bad thefe writers preceded him ! The Greeks 
would have learned from our modern poets, to 
open the intrigue with greater art, to conneA the 
kcnes with fuch. imperceptible 4aanagement, 
that it never fuifers the ftage to ^remain .empty, 
and which accounts for the prefence or abfence 
of every perfonage; a management, in which 
the antients have been much wanting, and in 
which defeA, TriiQno uahappiiy imitated them. 

I maintain, for example, that Sophocles and 
Euripides would look on the fird fcene of Ra- 
cine's Bajazet, as a ichool where they might reap 
advantages, in feeing an M experienced general 
intimate by the dlHerent queftions he alks, that 
he meditates fome great enterprife. 

They would have admired how this confpira- 
tor unfolds afterwards his de(rgns, and gives an 
account of his conduA. This great merit of 
the art was not known to the inventors of the 
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trt. This cUfhiiig of paffion^ tfak coo 
oppofite fentiinents, thefe fpirited fpee 
enemies and rivals, tfaefe quarrek, tbefb 
and mutual complaints; thefe imereftii 
pûtes» where every thing is (aid that (h< 
(aid; thefe fitaations that are fo weQ n: 
and brou^t about» would have amazed 
they would not like; perhaps» iâ the Pba 
Radne» that Hypolitus (houM be fe coldl 
reus of Arida» and that his governor 
g^ve him leflbns of gallantry; but they 
certainly have admired the defpair of PI 
on finding out her rival» which is miïch fr 
to the fatire on learned women» that is fp 
lb long by Hypolitus in Euripides; and wi 
that occafion, in fad, becomes a paltry 
nage of comedy. Above all» the Greeks 
have been furprifed at the number of fublin 
fages that are to be found every where 
modern performances. 

What an effefl: the following anfwer ^ 
Jiave produced on their mmds ! A father 
plaining of his fon's cowardice» is aflced tt 
•lowing queftion» by way of apojogy: 

What could he do» my lord, when three oppos'd 

To which he replies : 

He might have died ! * 

And this other anfwer, ftill more p^fl: 

' • • • . 

* SeeMr« Whitehead's Roman father, wh 
this paflage, b a tranilation from Corncillc's He 
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9tïà more beautiful that Hermione makes to O 
reftes, after having infifted on the death of Pyr- 
riius, whom fhe loves, and hearing that unhap- 
pily (he had been but too well obeyed; (he then 
exclaims againft Oreflest 

What have I done ? What could provoke thy mad* 

nefi 
To aflaiEnate fo great, fo brave a man ? 
Who fet thcc on ? 

ORESTES. 

grant me padence, Heaven ! 

With yoar own lips did you not carfe thy tyrant ? 
Pronounce his death, and urge mc to deftroy him ? 

HERMIONE. 

What if tranfported by my boundlefi pafGon, 

1 cou*d not bear to fee him wed another. 
Were you to obey a jealous woman's phrenzy ? 

The Greeks have other beauties; but I leave 
it to you, my lord, if they poflefs any of this 
fort. 

I will go a fiep farther, and iky, that thele 
men who were enamoured of liberty, and who. 
declared fo often, that no people can think with 
greatnefs, but in a republic, thefe men would 
learn to talk of liberty with the dignity fuitable 
to it, in feveral of our' pieces, wrote in the heart 
of a monarchy. 

The moderns poflefs, alfo, much more than 
the Greeks,, fubjefls taken from pure invention. 
We have had feveral of this fort in the time of 

N 
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Cardinal Richelieu ; it was his tafte^ as it Miras ak 
fo that of the Spaniards: be thought it beftto 
confider firft the charaAers that vere defigned 
to appear; afterwards to plan a plot; and dieO| 
to add the nanties as is done in conaedy ; and, as 
he ufed to do, when he had a mbd to divert 
bioafelf from the fatigue of government. Ro» 
trou's Wenceflas is entirely on this plan: the 
whole is fictitious. But the author had a mind 
to draw the charaAer of a young man^ violent 
in his paffionsy ' with a mixture of good and bad 
qualities, and a fond, but weak father; and, 
in part, he fucceeded. The Cid and Hiradius, 
taken from the Spaniards, are alfo invented Ao* 
ries : not but that there has been an emperor 
named Heradius, and a Spanifh captain named 
Cid ; but hardly any of the adventures that are 
attributed to either, are founded on fad. In 
Zara and Alzira, (if I may be allowed to men- 
tion thefe pieces, and I mention them only to 
give examples that are known) all is ima^ned, 
even to the very names. I cannot conceive, af* 
ter this, how father Brumoy could have afTerted 
in his Creek theatre, that tragedy will not ad- 
mit of fiflitious fubjeAs, and that fuch a Eberty 
was never taken at Athens. He puzzles hirafelf 
t0 find out the reafon of a faCl that does not ex- 
iO. " I think, fays he, that the reafon may 
be found in the nature of the human mind : pro- 
bability only can effe^ it; andMt is not ikely 
that events, worthy of tragedy, fbould be abfo-' 
Ipteiy unknown ; if, therefore, a poet invents 
^ fubjcA even to the names^ the fpeftator is 



ihodœà, etrery tfaiiig feems ]ncre<{9>!e; and the 
fiitce mifles its aini^ for want of being probable.*' 
In the firft place, it is faUe, that the Greeks 
«lenied themfelves tins fpedes of tragedy^ Ari- 
ftotleexprefsly fays, that Agathon rendered him- 
ielf famous by it. In the fécond place, it is 
faUe that fucb tragedies do not meet with ap- 
plaufe: experience is here contrary to father 
Brumoy. In the third place, the reafon he af- 
figns for the ill fuccefs of fuch tragedies, is alfb 
extremely falfe. It ftiews little knowlege of the 
human heart to imagine that fiélîon cannot ef- 
feft it. In the fourth place, a fubjeft of pure 
invention, and one that is real, though unknown, 
are exaôly the fame, with regard to the fpefta- 
tors: and as our fcene admits fubjefts of any 
period or country, the fpeftator (hould be ob- 
liged toconfuk every 'book that is wrote, before 
•be could determine, whether the aftion then re- 
prefented, be hiftorical or fabulous: he will 
hardly lake that trouble, but rather .fufFers him- 
felf tobe moved, when the (lory is affefting: he 
certainly "vxall not take it into his head to fay, on 
•feeing Polieuftes, <* I never heard of Severus or 
Paulina, and therefore thofe perfonages mufl: 
make no impreffion on me." Father Brumoy 
fliould have only remarked, that pieces of this 
nature are much more difficult to compofe than 
any others. The whole charafter of Phaedra 
was already in Euripides ; her love fpeeches may 
be found in Seneca, the tragic author; the en* 
tire fcene of Auguftusandof Ginna, is in Seneca 
the philofopher ; but Severus and Paulina were 
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taken from Corneille's own hiead. But though 
father Brumoy be miftaken in thb point, his 
booky Jiowever, is one of the beft and nxoft nfe- 
fill in our language; and while I am attacking 
a particular opinion of this author, I efteem, 
in general, his labour and his.Ufle. 

I return, and muft fay; that it ihews a want 
of judgment and of feeling, not to be convinc- 
ed how much the French fcene is fupenor to 
that of Greece, in the conduA, in the invention, 
and in die particular beauties that are interlperfed 
through our different performances. 

On the other hand, we muft be very partia] 
and very unjuft not to allow that gallantry, al* 
moft every where, counterbalances and weakens 
the many other advantages we pofFels. 

We muft own, that out of about four bon- 
dred tragedies that have been reprefented on the 
French flage, fince it became pofleficd of any me- 
rit, there are not above ten or twelve which are not 
founded on alove*intrigue, betteradapled to conI^ 
dy than to tragedy. In fa A, it isalways the fame play, 
the fame plot, made up of a fit ofjealoufy and a 
falling out; and unravelled by a marriage; it is a 
continued feries of coquetry ; a meër comedy, ki 
which .princes are the aftors, and where blood b 
fometimes fpilt for form's fake. 

Moll of thofe pieces are really fo like comedy, 
that the players began to afl and recite them, in 
the fame manner they afted in >yhat they call 
high or grave comedy. 

They contributed, by that method, to throw 
tragedy into ftill greater difgrace ; the pomp and 
magnificence of declamation were entirely forgot. 
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They piqued themfelves on repeating verfe^ sts 
they would have repeated profe; they did not 
confider that a language, above the common 
dkkûurfe, fliould alfo be pronounced in a man- 
jner differ^ent from a familiar tone. And if fome 
aftor$ had not happily corre£led themfelves of 
thefe faults, in a (hort time, tragedy among us 
woiild have been little more than a feries of gal- 
lant converfations, repeated with coldnefs and 
ifldifTerence. It is not long ago, that in our 
different companies of players, the principal parts 
in tragedy were known under the names of the 
lover and the miftrefs. If a foreigner had en. 
quired at Athens, ivhich is your bed aflor for 
the lovers in Iphigenia, in Hecuba, in the Hera- 
clides, in Oedipus, and in £leflra ? the mean- 
ing of fuch a quedion would not be underftood» 
The French fcene has cleared itfelf of this re- 
prosKJi by fome tragedies, in which love is a paf- 
iion of real rage, and highly worthy of the ftage^ 
and by others, in which, even the word love is 
not once mentioned» The pangs of love never 
drew as many tears from the audience's eyes, as 
the ties of nature. The heart is but (lightly 
touched at a miflrefs's complaints; but it is 
deefdy affeâed at the mournful fituation of a 
mother, who is gomg lalofe an only foo. » 

The road to nature is more noble, and infi* 
joitely furer; the moft finking parages in Iphige» 
nia, are thofe where Cliteraneflra defends her 
daughter, not thofe where Achilles defends hi$ 
midrefs. 

In Semiramis, a fpefhcle is attempted more 
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pathetic than even that in Merope. Alt the To- 
lemnity of the antient Greek theatre is introduc- 
ed. It would be a hard cafe, that after our 
great maders have furpaflfed the Greeks in fo 
many parts of tragedy, we could not equd 
them in the dignity of the reprefentations. One 
of the chief obftades» which hinders on our 
ftage any great and pathetic action , is, the num- 
ber of fpeAators which are confounded on 
the fcene with the aâots of the play. This 
indecency was particularly lemarkable at the 
fiift reprefentation of Semiramis. The prmd- 
pal aArefs of London, who was preiènt at the 
firft a£ling of this piece, could not get the be^ 
ter of her furprife. She was at a lofs to conceive, 
how people could be fuch enemies to their own 
pleafures, to fpoil a fpeftacle without enjoying 
k. This abufe was afterwards correfted in the 
reprefentations of Semiramis, and it might eafiiy 
be fupprefled for ever. We muft not' imagine 
that an inconvenience of that kind is conHdera- 
ble ; it has deprived France of feveral mafter-piec* 
ies, which would certainly have been ventured 
on the unemharalTed flage, proper for aAion, 
fuch as the other nations of Europe poflefs. 

But this great fault is not the only one that 
defer ves correftion. I cannot be enough furprif- 
ed, ncr complain too loudty of the little care 
that is taken in France, to render our theatres 
worthy of the excellent pieces that are repre- 
fented on them ; and worthy of the nation 
which makes them its chief delight and amufe- 
ment. Cinna, Athalia, deferve to be perform- 
ed in a bettt r place than in a tennis-court, at one 
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end of which have been placed Ibme decorations 
in the very worft tafte; and where the fpeAa- 
tors are placed, in a manner that is contrary to 
order or reafon ; ibme (landing on the very 
RsLgCy and fome in what they call the pit, where 
they are indecently crouded and prefled, and 
where they rufh agaiDft each other tumultoufly 
and in bodies, like a feditious multitude. Our 
dramatic compofitions are performed near the 
northern Pole ^> in . play-houfes infinitely more 
magnificent, better contrived, and v^ith more 
decency than in Paris, - ; ; ; 

How very difiant are we From the ikill aj^^ 
refined tafte that reign, efpecially in this poinf, 
all over Italy 1 It is a fbame that thefe remains 
of barbarifm (hould be fuffered to fubfifl in a ci- 
ty, renowned for politenefs, grandeur and opu- 
lence ; as well as for the great number of its in- 
habitants. The tenth part of what wefpen^ 
every day in trifles, that are magnificent, but 
ufelefs and fragil, would be fuificient to raife 
public buildings of every kind, and render Paris 
as magnificent, as it is rich and well peopled ; 
and make it one day equal to Rome, which is 
our model in fo many refpeâs. This was one 
of the immortal Colbert's projefts. I flatter 
myielf, that you will forgive this (hort digreflion 
in favour of arts, and of my country; and that, 
perhaps, it may infpire, fome time or other, the 
magidrates of that cuy, with a noble defire of 
imitating the magiftrates of Athens, of Rome, 
and of modern Italy. 

* At Pctcrlbqrg. 
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A theatre, built according to art, (hoald be a 
QmcIous edifice : it (hould reprefent part of a 
public fquare, the terifHie of a palace, the en- 
trance to ft temple. It ought to be lb managed^ 
that a perfonage feen by the audience, might 
be fuppofed unfeen by the other perfonages of 
the fcede, according as it (hould be neceflary^ 
It (hould pleafe the eye, vhich muft always be 
firft (atisfied. It ought to be fufceptible of the 
moft majeftic pomp. All the (peOators {honM 
hear and fee equally well in every part of the 
houfe. How can all this be expefked ob a nat^ 
row f^age, in the noidftof a parcel of young fel- 
lows, who hardly leave room for the aftors to 
perform tbeir parts. And on this account, the 
greateft number of our plays are iiothiag more 
than tedious converfations : all dramatic aOioo 
is often loft, or rendered ridiculous. This a- 
bufe ftill fubfifts, becaufe it was once eftabliihed; 
and, for the fame reafon that people feldom 
dirow down their houfes, thoiigh they are con- 
gous that they are ill-contrived. Public abufes 
are feldom correfted till the laft extremity. 

However when I talk of dramadc aAion, I 
mean (bme folemnity, fome ceremony, fomc 
aifembly; in (hort, fome event neceflary to the 
play, and not one of diofe vain (hews, that are 
rather childifh than pompous, thofe refources of 
a decorator, which muft make up for the barren- 
nefs of the poet, and which amu(è the eyes,* 
when the talent is wanting to fpeak to the head 
or to the heart, I have been at the play in Lon^ 
don, when the whole ceremony of the corona- 
tion of a king of England, was reprefented to 
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^ the greateft nkety. A champion in his coat of 
~ mail enters upon the ftage on borfeback. I 
■ hare fometimes heard foreigners fay^ Ok the 
: fine opera ive have feen ! above two hundred 
borfimen gallopped along theftage. Thofe peo*- 
pie did not confider, that two good lines are prefe- 
able in aplay, to a regiment of cavalry. We haver 
at Paris a foreign comic theatre, where, not hav- 
ing many good pieces to reprefent, they have 
introduced fire-works. It is a long while ago 
fince Horace, the man of alt antiquity, who had the 
snoft tade, laughed at thcfe theatrical fopperies^ 
"which amufe the people: 

Chairs, coaches, carts, in rattling roat are roU'd, 

And (hips of mighty bulk thdr fails anfold; 

At lafl the model of foiue captive towns. 

In i?ory built, the fplendid triumph crown?» 

Sare» if Dcmocritas were yet oo earth» 

The croud would niore delight the laughbg fage» 

Than all the farce aod follies of theftage. 

Francis, 

THIRD PART. 
Of S E M I R A M 1 S. 

For the many reafons I have had the l>cinour 
to mention to you, my Lord, you fef what a 
bold undertaking it was, to introduce Semiramis, 
aflembling together the different orders of the 
ftate, to declare her intentions to marry; to re- 
prefent the ghoft of Ninus rifing from his tomb 
to prevent inceft, and to revenge his death ; Se- 
miramis entering into the famous maufoleum, 
which QA herfelf had built, coming back mortal- 
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if mrouoded tiy her owd fon, and jul 
It was to be ai^ehended, that fach 
would fliock the audience; and in 
of thofe who frequent the playhoufe, 
cd as they were, to meer degies an 
converlktions, confpired together a 
new (pedes of tragedy. It is me: 
hiftory, that formerly in a dty of Gr 
were premiums propofed for thofe w 
find out new (burces of pleaAire. Ij 
jufl the contrary. But all the effort* 
made to difcredit this new kind of dra 
tragical and terrible, have been fruit 
ny people faid, and even wrote, thai 
no faith now-a-days given to fpirits 
the apparition of ghofts mud always 
in the leyes of an unprejudiced pe 
antiquity believed in* fuch prodigiei 
(hall we nbt be allowed to conform to 
Our very religion has confecrated th< 
dinary ftrokes of providence ; yet wi] 
culous In us to fuppofe them ! 

Thçjphilofophic Romans had nobeli 
in the^time' of the emperors, but you 

IrefTes himfdf to a ghod in the Phai 
gJJiBfli certainly believe as little as < 
man^^^ the apparition of fpirits; ] 

fee evev ^^y ^'^^ ff^^^ delight i 
gedy onHamlet, the ghoft of a king, 
pears up^n the theatre, on pretty mui 
oocafion'that the ghoft of Ninus does 
mis» Indeed I am far from pretend 
tify the tragedy of Hamlet in every 
is a grofs and barbarous compofltion, \ 
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not be fupporteci by the loweft populace !n France* 
or Italy. Hamlet runs mad in the fécond aA». 
and Ophelia in the dûrd*^; he takes the father 
of his ndftrefs for a rat^ runs him throw the. 
body; and in delpair, the heroine drowns her* 
fdf. Her grave is dug upon the ftage ; the graven 
diggers enter into a converlIàdoD fuitable to fuch 
low wretches, and play as it were with dead men*s 
lx>nes. Hamlet anfwers tfadr abominable Huff, 
with follies equally difgufiing. While this is go- 
ing on, one of the aOors makes the conquell 
of Poland; Hamlet, with his mother and fa« 
rher-in-hw, drink together upon the ftage; they 
(mg at table; afterwards they quarrel; and bat- 
lie and death enfue; in (hort, one would take 
this performance for the fruit of an imaginatl- 

* '< Hamlet does not run mad, though if he did» 
King Lear has proved, what a beautiful diftrefr might 
arife from it ; he counterfeits madoefs for his owo 
private end, but nobody ever imagined» that he thinks 
he is killing a rat when he (lays Polonius. If mon- 
fieur de Voltaire will be pleaied to recolleéï the paf- 
fage, you will find that he takes him for his better, 
meaning the king, and that the rat is only mentioned 
to fave appearances.— *— That Ophelia's grave is dug 
upon the ihgc, cannot be refuted ; but that very inde* 
corum produces fo many fine reflexions, and fuch an 
excellent vein of morality, as perhaps cannot be pa- 
ralleled by the fcene Françbife, and is, without doubt, 
warmer, and more interefling, than the frigid, unim- 
paffioned declamation of a more correâ writer. I 
cannot recollect that Hamlet ever (hocked me with 
miferable jefis upon this occadon ; nor do I remem- 
ber that any of them are fuch honeft bottle compa- 
nkms, as to earoufe and fing merry catches oo the : 
fiagc," No 4X, Graf i' Inn Journal. 
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OB of « drunken favage. But among all theft 
groTs extravagancies^ which render, at prefent, 
the EnglUh theatre fo abfurd and barbarous^ you 
mil find in Hamlet, by an oddity (till more a* 
mazing, feveral Aiblime paflages, worthy of the 
greateft genius. It feems as if nature todk z 
pleafure in joining together in Sbakefpear's mind, 
every thing that was great and fublime, toge- 
ther with what the dulleft ignorance could pro* 
" duce, either low or deteftable. 

!We muft allow that, among the beauties 
that (hine in the midd of all thefe (hocking in- 
oonfiftencies, the ghoft of Hamlet's father is one 
of the moft ftriking incidents. It has always a 
great effeA upon the Englifh, I fay even upon ' 
thofe among them who are the moft learned, 
and thoroughly convinced of the great irregula- 
rity of their antient theatre. This ghoft infpires 
us with- more terror at the very reading, than 
the apparition itfelf of Darius in the tragedy of 
Efchylus, called the Perfians: And why? Be- 
caufe in Efchylus, Darius appears only to fore- 
tçl the misfortunes of his family; but in Shake- 
fpear, the ghoft of Hamlet's father comes to de- 
mand revenge; comes to reveal fecrct crimes: 
it is neither ufelefs, nor aukwardly introduced; 
it fei vcs to ihew, that there exifts an invifible 
power, direfting the world. All mankind, who 
have a love for juftice at the bottom of their 
hearts, are naturally pleafed, that Providence 
fbould intereft . itfelf in avenging innocence. 
People will fee with fatisfa£tion, in every age, 
and' in everyLCOuntty, that the Supreme Being 
employs itfelf in puniihing the crimes of thofe 
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whole power renders them fuperior to diehws 
of man: it is a confolation to the weak^ and a 
«cvurb to the wicked. 

And farther ; I dare aflert, that when fuch a 
prodigy is intimated in the beginning of a 
-tragedy, when it is fuUy prepared, when things 
are lb mansged, that it is rendered neceflaryi 
'aiid even impatiently expeâed by the audience; 
I fay it then may be placed in ^e rank of 
natural events. 

1 am fully perfuaded, that thefe great devices 
are not to be made ufe of on eveiy occaiion. 
Nee deus inter fit mfi dignus vindice nodus. I 
certainly would not chufe to make Diana come 
from heaven, as Euripides does, in the latter end 
of rPhaedra ; aor Minerva, in his Iphigenia in 
Taurus. I would not make Brulus'sevil geni- 
IMS appear to him, as is found in Shakefpear. 
Such liberties (hould not be taken, but when 
€hey add to the intrigue and terror of the jriece; 
and the intervention of thefe fupernatural beings 
ihould never feem to be unavoidably neceffary. 
I mean that if the plot of a tragic poem be fb 
perplexed, that the appearance of a prodigy be- 
comes the only method of unravelling it^ then 
the audience perceives the. embaraffment in which 
the author bas put himfelf, and laughs at the 
poornefs of his refource. We are then taken 
up with the aukwardnefsof the writer, who ex- 
tricates himfelf (b badly, out of a difficulty 
which he himfelf raifed. The illujGon is loO^, 
and confequently our concern vaniflies. ^od» 
cunque oftendii mihi fie incredulus odi. Bût 
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I woidd fuppôfe tbe author of a tragedy bad plro^ 
pofed to put us in nAûd, that God fomedmes 
punilhes great crimes by extraordinary methods: 
I would fuppdfe tbe piece cooduAed mûi fo 
much arty that the audience expeûs every mo- 
menZy to (èe the ghoft of a murdered prince cal- 
ling out for vengeance; and yet diis apparitiao 
not indifpenfably requiilte to clear up a puzzled 
intrigue : I thinks in that cafe^ a prodigy ûf 
this kind would have a great elFeâ^ if wdl 
brought abouty in any language, dme or 
place. 

Such is the condu£l of the tragedy of Serm* 
rarmsy if you except the beauties with whidi I 
was incapable of adorning it. You may fae 
from the very fiirft fcene, that the whole is to 
be tranfaâed by fnpernatural powers; every 
dnng is relative, from a A to a£t, to diis fok 
idea. An avenging god infpires Semiramis with 
remorfe, which (he would not have felt in the 
conrfeof her profperity, had not the voice of Ni- 
nus, rifing from his tomb, terrified her in tbe 
midft of all her glory. The fame god makes 
ufe of that very remorfe to brmg about her pu- 
nUhment; and from thence refaits the moral 
of the piece, The antients had often in theb 
works a defign of e(labli(hing fome great max- 
im; fo Sophocles fini(he8 his Oedipus, by fay- 
ing that a man can never be deemed happy be- 
for his death. Here the whole inftruâion lies 
in one lentence, That 

There are crimes of fo horrid a natarc, that die 
wrath of God can oever be appcafed, 
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A maxià» of much greater importmce than 
that of SofJiocIes. But it may be afted, what 
inftruAion can the gCDeraSty of mankind dc;^ 
rive from a ci^me fo rare, and a puni(bment 
iUIl more fo? I own the cataffaropbe of Se** 
miramb can hap|>en but feldodi; but what 
happens every ^ay is contained in the laft lines 
of the play. 

•«-*—— Learn IVom hence that crimes 
From mankind hidden^ by the gods are fcen» 

There are few families in the world, to 
whom thefe lines may not be applicable, one 
time or other. Subjeâs, the mod diftant from 
the general courfe of events, may thus have 
the trueft relation to the manners of all man- 
kind. 

I mig^t, particularly, apply to the tragedy 
of Semiramis, the moral by which Euripides 
finishes hb Alcefles, a performance, where the 
marvellous reigns more abundantly than in 
mme: *^ That the gods make ufe of furprifing 
methods to bring about their eternal defigns; 
that the great* events which they prepare, are 
above the ideas -of mortal men." 

In fine, my lord, it is merely becaufe this 
work breathes the pureft morals, and even the 
moft fcvere, that I offer it to your eminence. 
^rue tragedy is the fchool of virtue; and the 
' only difference that fubfifts between a refined 
theatre and books of morality , is, that inllruc- 
tions in tragedy are alive, in a£lion, interefUng, 
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and fet off with the charms of an art !n\ 
formerly to inftruft the earth; they fin; 
praifes of heaven; and were therefore calle 
language of the gods. You^ who join 
great art to fo many others, will ealily fc 
the long detail I have entered into, on m 
which, perhaps, had not been before cl 
up; but which might be foon explained fat 
torily, would your eminence be pleafed to 
municate your thoughts upon antiquity, of ^ 
you have^ profound a knowlege. 
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Of tb« Contrast of Merry and Af- 
feâlng Sentiments^ and of the 
Cause of Laughter, in Comedy. 

In the PnEFACE to^ the Comedy of the 

P&ODICAL SoN.^ 



IT ÎS not a Kttfe furprifing that this comedy, 
which was afted about ten years ago, and 
ran thirty nights^ (hould have hitherto remained 
in manufcript. As the author concealed his 
name, it was attributed to feveral perfbns of dii^' 
tinguiihed merit; but it certainty is the work 
of monfieur de Voltaire, though the ftile is fa 
very d^erent frotn that of the Henriade, that 
it would be hardly poffible to difcover they were: 
both written by the fame perfon. 

We ofler this piece therefore in his name te» 
the public^ as the firft comedy which has beea 
written iii verfes of ten fyllables f ; this novelty^ 

* The ftyle and manner of cbik and fome otlier ihi^ 
tK>daâory prcfaoç?» 90!ered to the public, in tk^ 
same of the publifb^r or bookfeUer, fufHciently 
(hew, that they wcFc written by moniicuT de Vol- 
taire. 

+ The French Com^^es arc aï! iti teffcs ef tvi^cî*^ 
fydlables, or Alexandriam^ as thtyarc caiiedJuk 
France,^ except a ycryfew, that arc written i^,pr9(^ 
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may, perhaps^ induce fome other per(bn to chde 
the fame metre. It will caofe fome variety on 
the French ftage; and he who finds our new 
fources of pleafure and entertainment^ has a 
right to meet with a favourable reception. 

If a comedy ihould be the rej^efentadon of 
manners, this play deferves that name* It con- 
tains that mixture of gravity and mirth^ that 
fuccelfion of ridiculous and pathetic events, with 
which the life of man is variegated. Even the 
fame accidents is fometimes productive of aB 
thefe contrails. How many families may we ob- 
ferve, in which the father fcolds, the love-iick 
daughter weeps, and the fon turns both into ri- 
dicule; while the other relations variouOy par- 
take in the fame fcene ! What is laughed at in 
one apartment, draws tears fron> the company 
p( the next. The fame perfon has often laugh- 
ed and cried at the fame thing, in the fpace of 
a quarter of an hour. 

A very refpeftable lady, kneeling by the bed- 
fide of one of her daughters, who was given o* 
ver, and furrounded by the reft, of the family, 
vfed often to cry out, in the bitternels of grief; 
My Cqd^ reftore her to me^ and take arway all 
my other children ! A gentlen^an, who had mar- 
ried another of her daughters, went up to her, 
and pulling her by the fleeve, Pràjif MadarHf 
fays he, do you reckon your Jons-in-law in the 
number? The grave, yet droll manner, in 
which' he pronounced thefe words, had fuch 
an effeft jon the afflifted mother, that -fhe left 
the room in a fit "of laughter; noiae of the com- 
pany could refrain from doffig th^c feme; and the 
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battent, being informed of the ûoty, laughed 
[Carder than any of the reft. We do not mean 
o ccxiclude from thence, that every comedy 
liould contam both pleafant and afiëAing fcenes ; 
there are feveral very good pieces, where no- 
thing but gaiety appears ; others are entirely fe- 
rious ; fome, where there is an excellent mixture 
of both; and others which melt us into tears: 
no fpecies (hould be excluded ; and were I aik* 
ed^ which was the beft ? I (hould certainly an- 
fwer, ^ that which is beft treated.*' It would 
perhaps be agreeable to the tafte of this reafon- 
ing age to examine in this place, what is that 
kind of pleafantry^ which makes us laugh in a 
comedy* 

The caufe of laughter is one of thofe things 
which are better felt than underftood. The ad-* 
mirable Molière, Regnard, (who is fometimes e- 
qual to him) and the authors of fo many beau- 
tiful pieces which we pofTefs in our language^ 
were content to excite tbispleafure in us, with-^ 
out ever accounting for it, or imparting their 
fecret to the world. 

I think I have remarked that thofe fudden fits 
of laughter which are often raifed in the courfe 
of a piay, are generally the conséquence of foms 
miftake-^ Mercury taken for Sofia ^; elder Wou*d- 
be, for young Wou'd-be-j-; Grifpin making a 
will under the name of oldGeronte^!; Valerio, 

• Sec Drydcn's Tnvo Sofia/, taken from Molière., 
• ^\ Oharaéieh'îh the Tnuin Rhah, taken, from Us 

X Charaâcrs in the Légataire Univcrfal of Reg- 
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ftlklrig to Harpagon ^^ of the beaudes of his 
flrong-box; Pourceai^nac f, concluded 10 be 
out of his feofes^ from the beating of his puMc^ 
Mi&dces and errors of diis kind always excite s 
general laughter. 

Harlequin feldom makes us laugh, but wheo 
he is guilty of an«over(i{^: and it is on this 
account that he has fo defervedly acquired th^ 
same of Blunderer. 

There are conûc fcenes of another kind ', and 
iliere are other degrees of pleafantry which cre- 
ate a different delight ; but I have never obferv- 
ed vdiat Vft call the hearty laugh, either at the 
^ay-houfe^ or in private company, but upon oc<^ 
cafions nearly fimilar to thofe I have mentioned. 
There are other ridiculous charafters which 
pleafe us in the reprefentation, without cau£ng 
that unbounded mirth. 

The Gamefier % and the Grumbler J, though 
theyg^ve inexpreflible delight^ yet feUom cade 
thaï parikular Idnd of pleafure, which makes us 
ready to burfi our fides. 

There is the ridicule intermingled with vice> 
which we are extremely pleafed tQ fee expofed; 
but wliich (eriouAy delights us. A dUhçioeil mao 
can never make us laugh ; becaufe, towards pro;- 

Bard» an imitation of which was attempted fomç 
years ago, under the name of Will and noJVilL 

* Cbaradlers in Molicrc's Mifcr. 

•J- The principal charader in Molier's Squire 7rf 
hùhy, ■■ r •»•••'♦,.■..••: ■ ■ • -' 

i- j: 4 Tw6 of jthc bed comedies in tbe. French lan- 
guage ; the (ird written by Mcmficur Hegnard» àod 
the lecoâd by monficur Brueya^ 
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dûciàg Iaugbter> a cartain. pordon of gaiety is 
requifite; and gaiety is ever incompatible with 
fentiments of contempt and incfignation. 

Indeed, we laugh at the reprefentaticMï of 
Tartuffe ; bat then it v& not hi^ bypocriry, but 
the miftake of the good old gentleimn^: who: 
takes hkn for a faint,: thai , ntakes us menfy.^' 
Hi$ hypocrify once found out^ we feel <^tber 
impreffions. It would be eafy to, trace back 
the fources of our other fentiments ; to what 
excites in us gaiety, curiofity, dramatical con- 
cern, emotion, tears. It fhould particularly 
be the province of dramatic authors to unfold 
tp us thofe fprings, which they fet in a£lion. 
But they are more employed in moving our 
payons than examining their origin ; they fet 
a greater value on a fentiment, than on a defi- 
iution; and 1 am too much inclined to be of 
tbdr opinion, to prefix a philofophic enquiry to 
a theatrical performance. 

I ihall therefore ccmtent myfelf at prêtent 
tiâth infîfting à little on tiie necei&ty we are in| 
of introducing fomethîdg new. 

If we had confined the tra^c ftage to icenes 
of Roman grandeur, it would have, at laft, 
been fulibme* If our heroes were always bufi- 
ed in expreffing the pangs of defpifjU love^ it 
would at length become infipid. 






imitatores fervam pecus f 

4 

The good performances we have had fince 
the time of the Ck^rneilles, the Racines, the 
Molieres, the .Quinauts, the Lullis, the Le 



Bfvaa, ftll eomion ibmethmg new and or! 
whkfa has prefcived them frcm fisking intc 
vion. In (bon, every fpedes is good i 
ateuiing. 

Therefore, If fuch a piece of thtrfie do( 
ftiectol, if faeh a plÂure ^Oes not pies 
fvch a play is iQ received, vft muft never 
biate it to Its being of a ne^v kbd^ bat 
bdng worth «ikothing in it^ kind. 
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Df the Proper pROVïîïCBS of Trage- 
dy and of Comedy. 

In the Preface to the Comedy of 

K A N I N £• 



THIS trifle was aftcd m July 1 748. It 
was not intended for the theatre of Pa* 
lis» and ftill' lefs for the prefs ; nor would it 
now be fent into the world; had not a fpurious 
and imperfeâ edition been publiâied, under the 
name of the company of bookfellers of Paria. 
There are above an hundred verfes in that edition^ 
whidi were not wrote by monfieur de Voltaire. 
We muft take diis opportunity to caution lovers 
of literature from giving credit to any oftfaofe 
editions, which have not been publi(hed un- 
der the author's eye, and by his direâions. They 
muft give dill lefs credit to the multitude of fti- 
gitive pieces that come out under his name^ or 
to thofe veifes that are inferted in the coUeâions 
or magazines of the times, which are the ridicu^ 
lous confequence of a trifling, vain and dange* 
rous reputation. Until a proper and correiSl Cr 
dicion of all his works CQvld be prepared, it waa 
thought neceflary to give into the hands of a ere» 
ditable bookfeHer^ tte tragedy of Semlrami^) to« 
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gather with the comedy of Nanine ^ and th^ 
both appeared laft winter among the number of 
newiheatrical performances which come out eve- 
ry year in Paris, 

Among the very many pamphlets that are coo- 
(lantly pùbliihed lu "that great dry ^ there was 
one of fuffident merit to di(Knguifh it from the 
YcR. It is an ingenious and well wrote dlflerta- 
tion of an academician of La Rochelle ^, on a 
queftion which feems to have divided the lovers 
of literature : 1 mean whether comedies of a ten- 
der, (erious turn^ can be reconciled to true 
tafte; or, whether they fhould be entirely ex- 
ploded by aie rules of criticifm. This gende- 
xnan is of opinion they (hould ; and condemns 
widi a great deal of reafon the familiar tragedy. 
SubjeAs of that kind really debafe the bufldn. 
- The true aim both of tragedy and comedy wouM 
îie totally forgot; and fuch a performance would 
'be, rather, a mongrel fpecies, the monflrous ofT- 
Ipring of an inability to compofe either true tra- 
gedy or comedy. 

This judicious academician blames, with great 
good fenfe, all romaiitic and improbable intrigues 
in thofe comedies, where it is attempted to raife 
the pity and affeftrng concern of the Ipeftators; 

* There arc few towns of note in France^ Italy, 
or Germany, in which there are not academics, or 
literary focieties of different denominations. They 
ierve as honorary recompences to thofe who apply 
to the belles-lettres; many of the learned abroad are 
of half a dozen fuch focieties. Monfieur de Voltaire 
mentions in foroe part of his works, that he had the 
honour of belonging to eighteen academies» » 
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^nd which, through derifion, have been caHed 
'whining comedies. But I muft beg leave to aik 
thîs gentleman, whether fuch romantic, improba* 
He intrigues ought to gain admiffion into any 
(pecies of dramatic writing ? Are they not al-^ 
ways eflential faults, and therefore to be avoid- 
ed every where with care ? He concludes, by 
faying, that if comedy can any way be allowed 
the attempt of melting the fpeftators into tears; 
at lead nothing but the paffion of love (hould 
force them from our eyes. He certainly does not 
mean that paffion, as it is drawn in fome of our 
good tragedies, that fatallove which is attended 
with' rage, with cruelty and barbarilm, and fol* 
lowed by crimes and by remorfe. He means 
that, tender, fimple, foothing paffion which pro- 
perly belongs to .comedy. 

This reflexion leads me to another, which I 
fubmit to the decifion ot the learned. Methinks, 
in France, tragedy begins to appropriate to it- 
felf the language of comedy. If we take notice, 
we (hall find, that in many of the former kind 
of writing, where terror and pity (hould be worked 
to the higheft pitch of diftrefs, love is really treat- 
ed in the ftile of comedy. Gallantry, declarati-; 
ons of love, coquetry, and familiarity, are, but 
too often, -to be met with in the Greek and Ro- 
man heroes and heroines, that are reprefented 
on our theatres. So that, in fa£t, the tender 
genuine love we meet with In comedy is not an 
encroachment on the province of Melpomene ; 
but on the contrary, Melpomene ha- long fince 
trod our ftage in the fcandals of her filter Tnalia. 

. P.. . .. . 
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'Let us caft-our eyes back on the firft tragedies 
which bad fuch prodigious fuccefe, about the 
time ©f. cardinal Richelieu; the Sophonifba. 
of Mairet, the' Marianine of Triftan^ and ma- 
xiy others ; we (hall find, that the paffion rf 
love is treated in as familiar, and fbmetimes m 
as low a ftile, as their heroifm is exprelTed in 
bombalV arid afFeftation, This Is probably the 
reafon why our nation did not, at that time, pof- 
^Ms one tolerable comedy. The tragic mufe had 
ufurped all its rights Mdiere feldoin gave the 
lovers he introduces on the fceiie, a lively, or 
.ftriking pafGon, becaufe he was confcious that 
the tragic writers had been before-hand with 
him. 

Since the Sophonifba of Mairet, which was 
the firft play that preferved any kind of regulari- 
ty ; the declarations of love by heroes, the art- 
ful coquettifh anfwers of princefTes, and the gal- 
lant lively defcriptions of love, were looked upon 
as things eflential to the tragic ftage. 

The great Corneille, who brought to fuch pec* 
fcftîon the true eloquence of poetry, whofe lov- 
ers fpéak a languajge fo feeling, and yet fo noble, 
has however inferted in his tragedies feveral fcenes 
that Bôlieau thought worthier of Terence, than 
of the rival and conqueror of Euripides. 

■J might quote above three hundred of his 
verfes, îX^hîch would anfwcr this defcription. 
"Hat, that' ilmplidty, which has its charms, and 
ingenioufriefs which comes' fo near the true 
fublime, ar^ not necef&ry, to prepare for, or 
connéft together, the more pathetic paflages of 
the draVra. ' But if ihefe fimpk Ingenuous touch- 
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«fisareufefulia -tragedy, wUb boty imichjgrcaier 
^eafon do they belong to noblp comedy:! .this k 
.the point where trage4y and vçqmcdy meet. It 
is here alone that their limits are confounded to- 
other. They afterwards return^ «each.^its na- 
,tural fphere. The one Qflujnes thexonatc tone; 
, the other the fublime, : - 

Ck«nedy may therefore be allowed to rcpre- 
fent the paffions in their greated vehemence and 
force; it may raife our anger, or move our pi- 
,ty, provided it afterwards ferves to furnifh mat- 
ter of mirth and laughtjer to people of tafte and 
refinement. If it wants the comic ftroke, if it 
be really and entirely whining; it muft then, in 
faft, become difagreeable and abfiird. 

I confefsit is rare to make fpe<Slators pafsin- 
ienfibly from compaffion to gaiety. But this 
tranfition, difficult as it is to effeft in a comedy, 
is not the lefs natural to mankind. I have re- 
marked elfewhere, that nothing is fo common 
as unfortunate events, which furniOi circumftan- 
ces of tranfitory mirth. Such is the mind of 
man. Homer reprefents even the gods laugh- 
ing at the aukward manners of Vulcan, at the 
very time they are affembled to determine the 
fate of the world. 

Heftor fmiles at the fright of his infant fon 
Aftyanax, at the fame time that Andromache is 
drowned in tears. It often happen? that in the 
very horror of battle, of fire, or any other of 
thefe misfortunes which attend mankind, an in- 
genious faying, a pleafant remark will excite our 
mirth in the midft of defolation and pity. A 
French regiment at the battle of Spire> had or- 

P z- 



mach more reafon iheuld a fcene of mirt 
cx>inedy fuccecd to afFeôing feniîments! 
we not moved for Alcmenay and yet do 
Soiia make us laugh ? It is a vain and ft 
atceoipt to difpute againfi experience. 
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0f the ExctLL^îTNCïÊsaf the Greek; . 
and DEFECTsof the French Dr A- 




MA^ 



là a LjÇTTER'tô her Serene Higbnefs the * 
Duchefs of Maine, 



« «... -•.*■. 

O'U Taw the coftclufion of that^àdmîrablè 
century, to whofe glory you contributed 
fo much; by your tàftfe and. your examples that 
age which is theifnodel of otirs in many rdpeft?, 
and in others a reproach, as it will be to all fu- 
ttfrc'i ages. It was in thofe celebrated days, • 
that the Gondes> your anceftors, covered with * 
viîlorîous' laurels, cultivated arid encouraged^ • 
the arts; that a Bofîuet immortalized heroes 
and inftrufted kings; that a Féielon, the fe- - 
cond man in eloquence *,' but the firft in the . 
art of ^fendering virtue amïàbJe,' taught wkh fuch • 
Sbarins and gVace,'^ the beauty'^f ji*ftice arid hu- 
manity'; that the Racines, the BoiJeaus prefided 
rn the belles- lettres^ Lulli In mtific, and Le 
Brun in painting. All thefe'arts \vere well re- - 
xived, particularly in your palace, where I fhall ^ 

^ ^é^aet's funeral espadons made him bokedxipoQ 
18 the- moft eloquent of all the French writers. - 
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always remember^ that in my younger days, I 
fometunes had the happinefs of hearing the cele- 
brated monfieur de Malezieu. He was a* man 
in whom profound erudition had not ftifled the 
moll lively genius; and who fucceeded fo very 
happily in the education of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, as well as in that of your grace and in 
the duke of Maine's, becaufe he was fo very 
much afGfted by nature. Sometimes he would 
lake a Sôphocfes, or an Euripides before your 
ferene highnefi, and tranflate at once one of 
their tragedies mto French. The admiration 
and enthufiafm thefe great authors infpired him 
with, furnifhed him expreffions which came as 
pear.to the flrong and barmenio^s energy of :the 
Greeks, as it was poiTiblein a language hardly 
recovered from barbarifm ; and which, poliihed 
as it is by fo many writers of genius j is yet de* 
fident in copioufnefs, precifion, and force. It 
is \yell known, that it is impoflible to tranfmit 
into any modern langpagç the intire value of 
the Grecian expreflions ; they, defçribe in one 
word what requires feveral in any other tongue. 
A fingle term is fuâiciçnt to exprefs in Greek, a 
mountain covered with trecç loaded with leaves; 
another^ a god who (hoots his darts at a grea^ 
didance ; and a third, the fummits of rocks of- 
ten ftruck by , thunder-bplts.. Not only,, pne 
word was enough to- ccnve^y a:.ferjes of ideas 
tjiat filled the mind ; but each term had its pe- 
culiar harmony^ and charmed the ear at the fame 
time that it difplayed feblime defcriptions to the 
imagination. . Aûd this iâ the reafon;. why ixM)(t 



tranflatîons from Greek poets, are flimfy, dryv 
and udintereiting. It is like an attempt to kni^ 
tate porpbyrian marble: ^vîth brick er pebbles. 
And yet, monfieur Malezieu, by efForts that a 
fudden entbufiafm always drew from him, and 
by the eloquence of action, feemed to make up 
in (bme meafure, for the poornefs of our lan« 
guage; and to breathe, in his declamation, the 
very fpirit of the great writers of Athens. Give 
me leave, nâadam, to mention here his thoughts 
relative to that ingenious, delicate, and inven« 
tive nation, which taught every thing to its con? 
querors, the Romans ; and long after its deflruc^ 
tion, and that of the Roman empire, flill ferved 
to draw modern Europe from the grofs ignorance 
in which it had been plunged for fo many ceil- 
turies. 

He was better acquainted with Athens, that» 
fevcral travellers are now-a-days with Romc> 
after having fpent fome time in that city. The 
prodigious number of ftatues, by the greateft 
mafters ; thofe '• columns which adorned: thj^ pub* 
He market-places; thefe monuments of genius 
and of grandeur ; that immcnfe and fumptuous 
theatre, fi tua ted between the town and the cita* 
del, wJiere Aeworksi of Sophocles ^nd Euripide^ 
were afted before fuch men as Pericles and So* 
erates, and. where young fellows were npt al- 
lowed to aflift in a co»fuf^d tuniultuous manner p 
io a word, every thing thé Athenians did in fa-^ 
vour of the fine arts, was prefeftt to his mini 
He was far from agreeing with fpme people, 
whofe ridiculouSi aufterity and' falfe pojiticS; 
incline them, to condemn the Athenians for the 
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tbe great attendon ibcy paid to, and the vaft 
expènces ^ey were at In, ^eir ^pviAic dtverdcm^, 
Tfaofe people jdo not cohftler, itt fiems, ^ 
ÛÛS very magoiiiceiiee contributed ^10 the enndi- 
ing of Athens, by attrafting conftantly fuch 
jiumbers of fbcetgnecs, iwfao cameiso aâmiic its 
ijsbtidor, and lOiÎBacn ^poeoqits of .virtue aad of 
eloquence. 

'You iHWzdled, ^tmèam^ ^on ^t .^moft uni-" 
weibl genius totranflateiinto Fosateh ithe ]piiige' 
ma in TaunsiofjBuripîiies, ifihkh'iié ::perroan' 
ed ^ich great fidelity, xlogance,- latid force, h 
IMS 6lâed)in ah^entertairanettt,' miiich (he.faad ibe 
boB'oiirtto gt^^CEur faeàe^tâghnâfe,]aiid>wMeh 
tmS'WOrthy ofrtbetpetfiaBi tbatTex:eiiflQd>tt, mnâ of 
hlifl Virbo give at; Ymi neeie bpléafed to re- 
prefent the part of Iphigenia. 1 was prefflBt;at 
ÛA^fpe&ùàlé; diwa^iMitftiien^accoflémed to our 
French 'iheatre ; lit nevsr ."canse 3int0.tny.hcad, 
that gallantry .'couid find biplace tin ttert tragic 
&bjeil; I ^n^r^ly^gEtre inctoTtbrittaaasiers taad 
cûà^tmiùf&eeiey^siid that,- with (tHe\Ms Hif^ 
fictfl^, ds I was fittte aéquiaiQied widi any o- 
t))ers; I admired antiquity in all its noble plmnr 
nefs and litnpiidty. This was what firA made 
raciS^ùk of writing the tragedy, of Oedipus, 
without havteg even read that of Corneille on the 
faine^fubjéft. I began' by endeavouring to tran- 
fldte the famous fcene in Sophocles, which con- 
tains the mutual confidence between Oedipus and * 
Jbcafla. • I read it to fome of my acquaintance, 
who frequented the play-houfes, and to fevecal 
aftors. ' They all cfflured roe, tfea tWisffcene would 
never take on the Fr^ndv ftage:^ -They ad^lfed 
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me to read Corneille, who todk café td avoid 5t ; 
and told me, that if I did not introduce an amor* 
DUS intrigué in my Oedipus, as Coriieille had 
done m his, the players could not poflibly un^ 
dertakè to' repreférit it. Upon this I periifed 
GomeiHe's Oedipus, whith though not putiipon 
a level- with Citoa or Polyeuftes, yiet was held 
in great efteem. I mûft own, I was (hocked on 
the reading it; and yet was I obliged to yield 
to «xample and to prejudice. I Introduced, iii 
the midft of thé terror which this mafter-piece of 
antiquity naturally infpires, not, indeed, an 
aftual intrigue, for that was loo reyoftiiig for 
mt to confent to it, but at leaft the remembrance 
of an extîngùîftied pâffion. 

Your ferene highnéfs may remember, that I 
had the honour to read before you my new tra- 
gedy. The fcerie from Sophocles was not cer- 
tainly condemned at your, tribunal. ; But you 
land cardinal Pofi^nacandmonlieurdeMalezieu, 
aind thoiewho Cottipofefd your court, ^U blamed 
xne with Very great reafpn, for having even pro- 
nounced the word Love, in a work' which So- 
phocles had rendered admirable, without the 
help of any fuch foreign ornament ; and that - 
part 'of my tragedy which deterriiined the aftors 
toreéeiveit, was précifcly what you moft con» 
demned. 

The players reprefented Oedipus with regret, 
and without any hopes of fiiccefs; but the pub- 
lic was of your opinion. What was in the man- 
ner of Sophocles, was- unîvèrfally applauded; 
while' any. thing th^, looked like love, was con- 
demned by everybody of tafte or jàdgmenit. ^ ". 
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Aùàiodeo^f madam, it muft feem ftittnge Vb\)^ 
find gallantry mixed with the groans of peo^ 
ftffliAed with the plague, and with the horror 
occaiioned by parricide and incefll ]Nor can 
tfacre be a greater example of the ridicule Of 
our theatre, and of the force of cuftom, than 
Ck>meille, onthe one hand, who makes Theieus 
(peak in the foUowix^ manner ; 

Tho* horridhaTod^heretheragbg pkgoe ca(k roaod» 
Yet to loyers» abfcnce is a thii^g more dreadful ; 

And I, on the other, who, fixty years ûfterwards, 
introduce the old Jocafla talking of an antiquat- 
ed amour; all this to pleafe the fàlfeft and mod 
infipid tafte that ever corrupted literature. 

That Phaedra ^, whofe charafter b the mofl 
theatrical that ever was reprefented and almoft 
the only amorous one the antlents ever drew, 
ihould difplay the vebemeixceandfbry.of tius&- 
lal ,paffion; that Roxanaf, An the iadaleace of 
the feraglio, fixould abandon her felf to love and 
jealoufy; thatArianaj: (hould complain to hea- 
ven and earth of being (lighted by her lover; 
that Ofman § (hould kill the very objefl he a- 
dores; all thefe fubjeAs are truly tragical. Whea 
love is furious, criminal, unhappy ; when fol- 
lowed by repentance and remorfe, the pity it 
excites is really noble. There is no medium: 
love miift either^ reign with foverdgn fway, or 

* f 'Chara^crs in two of Racine's plays, 
:): A Gharaâer in one of Gorneille's plays. 
§ See Zara, tradflated from the French of mon* 
fieur^dc Voltaii^c, ^y JUaroB flill, 0*^. 



ht totally left out. It cannot be made trft of a** 
a fecoiuîary paffion. That Nero ^ ftiould hide* 
Himlelf,' în order to hear the converfatîoû betwcàx 
Hs^ mîffl-efs and M$ rival; that old Mîthridatest 
(houldpura comic ftratagemin praftke, to find' 
out the înclîhatîons^ of a lady, wHo is beloved* 
both by him and his two fons ; that MaximusJ 
in the play of Cinna§, which, in other refpefts, 
is fo full' of trtie manly beauties, (hould bafely 
dlfcoveran important confpiracy, from no other 
motive than to pleafe a woman he it fooliflily' 
fond of, notwithftanding the love he ^ktiows- 
fhe bears for Cinna, and as â reafon for betrâyîîîg 
his companions, Ihould fay; 

That tender pafSon» love, makes all things lawful; 
Ad ardent lover knows no des of friendfhip ; 

That an old Sertorius (hould fall in love with a 
certain 'V^irla ta, and (hould be (lain by Perpenna, 
who is al(b fmitten with the charms of this Spa- 
m(h fair one : all this,* I muft (ày, is low and 
puerile ; and fuch puerilities ought to place us in 
a' rank vaftly inferior to the Athenians, had not 
our great ma(leF& made up for thcfe faults pecu- 
Ibr to our nation^ by fliining excellencies and 
fublime beauties, which they o\wd entirely to 
their own genius.J 

It appears- very extraordinary to roe, that the 
gi-eat tragic writfers of Athens (bould have fo often ' 
handled fubjefts, where the moft afleftidg ftroked* 

* + Chara^ers in two of Racine's tragedies. 
i § Cbara^ers in two of Corneille's 



of nature are ftrongly and varioufly dilplayed, 
fuch as an EleÂra^ an Iphigenia, a Merope, or 
an Alcmeon ; and that our great modern poets 
ihould neglefl fuch fublime fubjeftiSy and confine 
tbemfelves almod totally to thofe of love^ which is 
' oftener fit to be treated in comedy than. in tra- 
gedy. Some imagined, they could render this 
paflion noble, by blending it with politics ; but 
love is cold and awakening to the audience, when 
its effects are not rapid, and its meafures regard- 
lefs of the fata] confequences that may attend the 
purfuit; and on the other hand, when a defire 
of power does not grow into a boundlefs amUd- 
on, it becomes flill more cold and unintereiting. 
Political difcourfes are proper in Polybius, or in 
Machiavel ; gallantry is fuited to comedy and ro- 
mances; but neither is Nvorthy of the pathos and 
grandeur which (hould conftantly reign in tra- 
gedy. 

A tafte for gallantry prevailed fo far in trage- ! 
dy, that a great Priocefs, whofe wit and rank 
rendered, in fome meafure, excufable, for think- 
ing every body of her opinion, imagined, that 
the departure of Titus.and Berenice was a tragi- 
cal fubjeA; and defired it (hould be treated by 
the two great mafters of the. dramatic art. Nei- 
ther of them ever wrote a play, in which love 
did not aft a principal, or a fecondary part: but 
oiie * never addreflcd the heart, except in the 
fcenes of Cid; which he took from the Spanifli ; 
the other t, waselpquent oq every occaflon^ and 

• The elder Corneille, 
f Racine. 
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liappy in .the knowlege of that charming art, 
which draws from the oioft trivial fîtuatioD, tliC 
moll delicate fentiments. The fîrft made of 
Titus and Berenice, one of the worft performan- 
ces we have on the French (lagc ; while the o- 
ther found the means ofinterefiingthe audience 
through the whole career of five afts : " / love 
yau, and yet I muft depart" In fa£l, it was 
nothing more than a paftoral between an empc 
ror, a king, and a queen; and a pallptal in£- 
rîtely Icfs tragical than the interefling fcenes of 
the Paflor fido. This fiiccefs perfuadcd the 
world that love (hould be the foundation of all 
our tragedies. 

It was a confiderable time after, before this e- 
loquCDt poet perceived he was capable of doing 
greater things; and repented his having weaken- 
ed the tragic fccne with fo rrany declarations oT 
love, fo many fentiments of jealoufy and of co- 
quetry, worthier, as I have already prefumed to 
aflèrt, of Menatider, than of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides. He then compofed Athaiia, his mafter- 
pieec; but though he was undeceived himfelF, 
the public yet remained in error. They could 
not conceive how a woman, a child, and a pried, 
could form an interefting tragedy. The pei^ 
formance that comes nearefV to pcrfeflion of any 
that was ever publidied, lay long in contempt 
and oblivion ; and its illullrious author had, at 
his death, the regret of not feeing juftice done to 
his heft worlt, by the enlightened, but corrupted 
age he had lived in. 

It is certain, that had this great man continu- 
ed to culùvate a talent, to which he was indebt- 



ed for bis fortune and reputation^ and which he 
fliould not have abandoned*; he would not 
have difgraced the great fubjeâs of andquity^ 
with infipid intrigues. He began the tragedy of 
Iphigenia in Taurus^ and no fcenes oX gallantry 
entered intp his plan-]-. He never wovild have 
tgiven an amour to Agamemnon, Oreftes, Elec- 
tra, Telephontes, or Ajax; but he unhappily 
laid afide all thoughts of the theatre, before hç 
had correfted it. Thofe who followed him, 
have imitated and furpaded the faults be had 
been guilty of, without attaining to any of his ' 
excellencies. The maxims of gallantry, which 
were peculiar to the opera of Quinaut, now found 
admitance on the tragic fcene : they re/em- 
tied, in fome meafure, the romaiKes of made- 
moifelle Scuden, who defcribed the citizens of Pa- 
x\s under the names of antient heroes. 

To confirm the nation in this wretched tafte, 
which makes us ridiculous in the eyes of all fen- 
fible foreigners, it unluckily happened that mon- 
fieur de Longepierre, who was very zealous for 
antiquity, but who was not fufficiently acquaint- 
ed with our theatre, nor careful enough in his 
yerfification, brought his Eleftra on the ftage. 

It muft be allowed, his play was wrote in the 
tafte of the antients. No cold and pitiful in- 
trigue difgraced this terrible fubjeft. The piece 

* Monficur Racine^ in his latter years, gave hîra- 
felf up entirely to devotion, and difcontlnued writing 
plays, through a fcruplc of confcicncc. 

f This fubjeél has been handled with great foe- 
cefs t^'o or three years a^o^ by monficur Cuymoni 
^c la Touche» 



was fimple ancT void of epifodes. Thefe wens 
tbe merks which procured it the patronage of fo' 
many perfons of diftinftion, who were in hopes 
that this precious fimplicity, which rendered fa- 
mous the great writers of Athens, would at laft 
meet with a favourable reception in Paris, where 
it had been fo long neglefted. 

You, madam, as well as her ferene highnefs,- 
thc princefs of Conti, were at the head of thofe, 
who flattered themfelves with thefe hopes: but 
unhappily, the faults of the French compofitiôn 
got the better of the beauties bormwed from the 
Greek; and on the reprefentaiion, you confef- 
fcd it was a ftatue of Praxiteles disfigured by a 
modern workman. You had the courage to a- 
bandon what was not worthy of being fupported ;. 
confclous, that patronage granted to bad per- 
formances, was as great an obftruflion to the 
progrefs of literature, as tbe neglefl: of good ones. 
But the fall of Eleftra proved, at the fame time,, 
extremely fata! to the partifans of antiquity. 
The public, very wrongly, argued from the de- 
fcfts of the copy, againft the merit of the origi- 
nal ; and completely to corrupt the t;afte of the 
nation, it was concluded, that it was impofTible 
to fupport, without an intrigue of gallantry, and- 
lomantic incidents, thefe fubjefVs, which the an- 
tîents never difgraced with fuch epifodes. It 
was pretended, that we might admire the Greeks 
in the clofet, but that we could never expeft to 
imitate them on the theatre, without being con- 
demned by our cotemporaries. Strange con- 
tradidion ! for if the reading of thefe works cac^i 
pleafe^ why not the reprefehtation ? 
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I do not mean that we (hould imitate the an^ 
tients where thçy are defeAive and weak. It is 
very probable^ that the fauks they have been 
guilty of, were remarked in their own times. I 
am convinced, madam, that the good judges in 
Athens condemned, as you have done, fome re- 
petitions, and fome declamations, that are to be 
found in the Eleftra of Sophocles. They might 
alfo have taken notice, that he does not fearch 
deep enough into the human heart. Befides, 
there are many beauties peculiar, not only to 
the Grecian tongue, but alfo to the manners, 
the climate, the times, which would be ridicul- 
ous to attempt tranfplanting into our foil. I 
have not, therefore, copied Sophocles's Eleftra, 
but I have taken from it as much as the cir- 
cum fiances would permit ; I have endeavoured to 
extra 61 its fpirit and fubftance. The feftival ce- 
lebrated by Egiftus and Clltemneftra, and which 
are called the fea(ls of Agamemnon ; the arrival 
of Oreflesand PaTides; the urn which is fuppof- 
ed to contain the afhes of Orefles ; Agamemnon's 
ring; the charafter of Elçftra ; that of Ipbifa, 
which is exaftly the Crifothemes of Sophocles; 
and efpecially, the remorfe of Glitemneflra, are 
all taken from the Greek tragedy ; for when the 
perfon, who relates to Glitemneflra, an account 
of the pretended death of Orefles, and after- 
wards fays to her ; 

How can the death of fuch a fon afRiâ you i 

Glitemneflra anfwers: 
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I 'am a mother. Sir, aod therefore iqqII be gtié^^àJ 
A mother, tho' cruelly offended, yet can feel 
Na hatred for her children. 

She afterwards ftrives to clearherfdf of the mur- 
der of Agamemnon; (he^ partake in her daugh- 
ter's grief; and Euripides puflied> ftill farther • 
than Sophocles, the tears -and afflfûion of Cii- 
tcmneftra; All this was received and applauded-' 
by the Athenians, who had the moft judgment,- 
and, at the fame time, the moft tender feelings 
of any people in the univerfe; and thefe fcencs 
were alfo felt by every good judge in our nation. 
Nothing in faft is fo natural, than to fee a wo- 
man who is guilty towards her hufband, and^ 
tender towards her children, give room to the 
Unprei&onsi^f pity in her proud and fav^ge heart; 
who afliimes her former charafter of cruelty and* 
hard-heartedneis, when upbraided with too' 
xnudi violence and harflinefs; and who is a-. 
gain appeafed by fubmiflion and by tears. The' 
out-lines of this charafter were drawn by Sopho- 
cles and by Euripides ; I have endeavoured to fill ^ 
them up. It bdongs only to ignorance and pre- 
famption its natural offspring, to pretend, that^ 
there Is nothing worthy imitation in theantients. 
TThere isjiot a beauty in our modern perform-^ 
ances, of which we cannot perceive fon>e traces 
in the writers of antiquity. 

I laid it down to myfelf as a law, rbovc all • 
things not to fwerve from the fimplicity^ whicb^ 
is fo ftrongly recommended by the- Greeks, and 
fo difiicult to maintain; it ^ was* the true charac* 
tpriftic of invention and of genius; it was- efr - 

0.3 



frntial to the theatre; a new perfonage introJuc* 
ed in Oedipus or £Ie£tra, whofe part is impor- 
tant enough to divert the attention of the audi* 
ence, is a monder in the eyes pf any perfon ac- 
quainted with nature, and with the antients, 
who were the firft defcribers of nature. Art 
and genius confift in finding every thing tn ttie 
fubjeft. But how is it poflible to imitate that 
pomp and truly tragical magnificence of the lines 
of Sophocles, that elegance, that purity of difti- 
on, without which a performance, not defe6tive 
in other refpefls, would, notwitkAanding, be a 
bad performance! 

Ar lead I have given my countrymen the mo- 
del of a tragedy withour love, without confi- 
dants, without epifodes. The fmall number of 
partifans of true tafte have exprefled to me 
fome fatisfaflion for this attempt; and as for 
the reft, they are undeceived but by degrees, 
when the rage of party, the injuftice of perfecu- 
tion, and the clouds of ignorance are dîfperfecî. 
Tt is your province, madam, fo preferve the 
few fparkles which remain among us of that pre- 
cious light the antients tranfmitted to us. "Wc 
owe to them every thing; no art has been in- 
vented by us; all have been tranfplanted : but 
the earth which bears thefe foreign fruits, grows 
weary and exhaufted; and.our former barbarifm 
aided by the frivoIoufnefS of the prefent age, 
would foon introduce itfelf, notwithftanding the 
improvements we have received; the difciples of 
Athens and of Rome would become Goths and 
Vandals, funk in the luxury of Sibarites; with- 
out the encouragement and difcermng proteflion 
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f perfonsof your rank. When nature has granted 
lem a genius, they encourlage our nation, which 
i better adapted for imitation than for invention^ 
nd which always looks for infiruâions and ex- 
imple, in the family of its Sovereigns *. All f 
viili for, madam, is, that fome genius may a- 
ife, who may finifli what I have begun ; who 
nay recover the theatre from its prefent afiefta- 
ion and effeminacy; who may render it rcfpec- 
:able to perfons of the moft ftrift auflerity; and 
who may make it worthy of the flourifliing days 
of Athens, and of the fmall number of mailer- 
pieces our nation poffefles; and worthy, in fine, 
of the fuffrage of fuch a mind as yours, and 
minds happy enough to refemble yours. 

* The lady this letter was addrcflcd to, was of 
tkc royal faonl;^ of France. 
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Of the Chinese Tragédies, 

In the Dedication of the Ouphan rf 
China, to bis ôrace the Duke of 

RiCHELf É9. 




"Wifli, i»y Iwd^ I could crefl to yoii a 
marble ftatue like the .Gjenoefe*, inftead of 
a Gbinefe mandarin, which is all that I have to 
«iffer you. lodced this perfonnaate does m 
féem at all calculated for Y^ti* tl Pljike; 9P 
mention of an hero, v^ho has won univerfal ap- 
probation by die charms of his wit ; who faved 
a republic that was on the brink of deftruâîonf ; 
and who found out the means of conquering a 
formidable column of Englifhmen with four ca- 
nons X' No body can be better perfuaded than 

• t The duke orRichelieu contrlbated «onfidcra- 
bty towards faving the republic of Genoa lafl war» 
from the attempt and defign of tbe Germans; io 
gratitude of which his ftatae has been ereôed by the 
Genoefe. 

X It is fuppofed that the principal caufc of the re- 
treat of the glorious column of Ënglifh infantry in 
the battle of Fontenoy, was owing to- the havock 
caufed among them by a few canon placed direél- 
ly oppofîte to the column, by the dirc^ioo of this' 
nobleman» 
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I am, of the fraallnefs of my prefent ; but fbme 
indulgence may be granted to an attachment of 
forty years continuance. It may pofEbly be 
indnuated, that, retired as I am, at the foot of 
the Alps, and in view of eternal fnow, where I 
fhould lead the life of a philpfopher, I cannot 
however refift the vanity of telling the world, 
that the moft valuable perfonages on the borders 
of the river Seine have never forgot me; it is 
certain however, that I only confulted the fenti- 
ments of my heart ; they alone are the guides of 
my conduft, and have always influenced my 
V^ords and aftions. The heart is fometimes 
miftaken; but not after fo long a trial. Per- 
mit me, therefore, if this tragedy (hould happen 
to remain fometime after its author, to acquaint 
pofterity, that as your uncle, cardinal Richelieu 
introduced the fine arts into France, and en- 
couraged them in their infancy, fo you have 
fupported them in their decline. 

The firft time I thought of writing this play, 
was on reading the Orphan of TchaOy. a Chinefe 
tragedy, tranflated by father Bremare^ and in- 
ferted in the colleftion publiftied by father Du 
Halde. . This Chinefe drama was compofed in 
the fourteenth century, under the very dynafty 
of GengisKan. This is an additional proof 
that the Tartar conquerors caufed no change in 
the manners of the nation they fubdued. They 
protefted all the arts that were eftabliftied in Chi- 
na, and adopted all its laws. 

This is a ftriking example of the natural fu- 
periority of reafon and genius. Over blind and 
barbarous force; and the Tartars have twice 
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ftirntlhed this example. For when they over'^ 
ran this great empire a fécond time, in the begin- 
ning of the laft century, they fubmitted a fécond 
time to the wifdom of the vanquifhed ; and 
both became one people, governed by the moftan^ 
tient laws in the univçrfe r an event worthy of 
admiration ; and to mark this event was the 
chief aim I prc^ofed in writing the following 
twgedy. The Chinefe tragedy, which bears the 
name of the Orphan^ is cbofen from an immenfe 
eolle£Uon of theatrical pieces of that nation. The 
Chinefe have cultivated, above three thoufand 
years, this art, invented a little later by the 
Greeks, of drawing Hving defcriptions of the ac- 
tions of men, and of eflabliftiing fchools of mo- 
rality, where virtue is taught in a£lion and dia- 
logue. So that dramatic poetry has been long 
held in efleem, only in the vaft dominion of 
C3iina, feparated from> and unknown to, the reft 
of the world, and in the tingle city of Athens, 
Rome did not cultivate this branch or literature 
for four hundred years afterwards. No trace 
of it is to be found either among the Perfians or 
Indians, who generally are confidered as peoptt 
ef genius and invention. Ada has always 
been contented with the fables of ftlpay 
and of Locman, which include an entire fyf- 
tem of morality, and inftruft by allegory every 
age and every nation. It fhould feem, that hav- 
ing put difcourfes into the mouths of animals,, 
there was but another ftep ta take, in order to 
introduce human perfonages as difcourfmg to 
each other; and thus give rife to the dramatic 
5tf:t^ and yet tbefe ingenious nations never 
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fhought of advanqjag this other ftep. FVom 
thence we may infer^ that the Greeks, Romans 
and Chinefe, were the only nations among the an- 
dents who underftood the true Fpirit of fociety. 
Nothings in fsL&, renders men more fodal» fof- 
tens more their manners, or improves their ret- 
fon better, than that they flioidd thus aflemhle 
together to enjoy the pure and refined plea- 
fures of the mind. And thus Peter the great had 
liardly recovered RuiSa from barbarifm, and 
builc Peterfburgh, when theatres were eftablUhed 
there. The more Germany has improved, the 
readier it has been to adopt our ipeflades '^. 
The few parts, where they were not received in 
the laft age, were not looked upon as civilized 
countries. 

The Orphan ofTchao is a valuable monu- 
ment, that inftru£ls us better in the fpirit of Ghi* 
na, than all the accounts that have, or will be, 
given of that vaft empire. This piece, it muft 
be owned, is quite barbarous in comparifon to 
the good performances of the prefent times; but 
it is a mader-piece if you compare it to our Eu- 
Topean compofitions of the fourteenth century. 
We muft alio remark, that dûs piece is wrote 
in the language of the mandarins, which has not 
undergone the leaft change; and that we can 
bardly underftand the language that was fpoke^i 
in France, under the reign of Lewis the twelfth 

* There are <:onpanies of French players io moft 
great towns of Germany, where they are invited and 
encouraged by the Ëleâors and other German princ- 
es. 



and Charles the eighth. The Orphan ofTcha^ 
may be compared to the Englifh and Spanish 
tragedies of the fevcnteenth century, which con- 
tinue ftill to pleafe, a-crofs the channel, and be- 
yond the Pyraenean mountains. The aftion of 
the Chinefe playinclud esfiveand twenty years, as 
in the monflrous farces of Shakefpear and Lopez 
de Vega which have obtained the name of trage- 
dies. It contains a heap of incredible events. 
The enemy of the houfe of Tchao is refolved to 
deftroy its chief, by the means of a great maftiff, 
which we mull fuppofe is indued with an inftinft 
of difcovenng the guilty, as our James Jimar 
is faid to have diftinguifhed thieves by the toudi 
of his wand. This enemy of the Tchao family, 
pretending afterwards an order from the empe- 
ror, fends to Tchao a cord, a ponyard, and a 
cup of poifon. Tchao fings according to the 
eftabliftied cuftom, and then ftabs hirafelf, in 
virtue of that unlimitted fubmiffion, whidi 
every inhabitant of the earth owes, by divine 
right, to the emperor of China. The perfecut- 
or puts to death three hundred perfons of the 
houfe of Tchao. The only furviving widow is 
delivered of the orphan, which is the fubjeft of 
this play. This infant is hid from the fury of 
him who deflroyed the whole family; and who, 
refolved to put to death the only on.e that now 
remained, gave orders that all the children of 
the neighbouring villages fhould be maflacred, in 
order that the orphan might be included in the 
general (laughter. One would imagine that it 
was the Arabian nights entertainments, turned 
into dialogue and adion \ but notwithilanding . 
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the Inae^bility of the ùocy, the Intrigue is ui- 
rerefting^ asd notwithftanding the multitude of 
events, there reigns the greàteft perfpicuity 
through the whole: thefe are two great points 
in every age or nation^ and forta a fpecies of 
merit, which is nut to be found in feveral 
of our modern performances. The Chinefe 
play is indeed deftitute of all other beaudes; uni- 
ty of time or aAion, difplay of fentiment, de- 
fcription of manners, eloquence, reafon, paflioa, 
all is wanting ; and, yet it is much Aiperior to 
any thing of the kind which was publifhed in 
Europe at the fame time. 

How comes it that the Chinefe, who in the 
fourteenth century, and long before, wrote bet- 
ter dramadc poems than all the Europeans^ 
Ihould remain to this day in the dawning of the 
art; and that our nation fhould produce about a . 
dozen pieces, which if they are not perfeft,- 
are, at leaft, much fuperior to any thing the reft 
©f the world has ever attempted ? The know-- 
lege of the Ghlnefe has never gone beyond the 
elements of poetry, of eloquence, of phyfics,^ 
of aflronomy, of painting, though thefe feveral 
arts were known in China long before they had 
any footing in Europe. It has been the fate of 
that nation to begin every thing before the reft 
of the world, and afterwards to make no pro- 
grefs. They are like the antient Egyptians, * 
who, having firft taught the Greeks, became 
afterwards even incapable of being their difciples; 

The Chinefe, (in whofe country many Euro* 
peans have travelled, notwithftanding the dan- 
gers and difficulties' that attend fuch voyages ;) 
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from whom we could haidly obtain feave to oon- 
yey to them our riches and ourknowlege^; are 
not conicipus how much fuperior we are to 
them: they are not far enough advanced, to 
have a dedre of imitating us. We have drawn 
from their hiflory, fubjefh for our tragedies; 
and they are ignorant to this day, that Eyrope 
has produced hiftorians. 

The celebrated abbe Metaftafio has chofen 
pretty much the fame fubjeA for one of his dra- 
matic poems that I have done; that b to fay, 
an orphan^ preferved from the general mafTacre 
of his family; and he has taken it from an event 
which paded under a dynafty diat reigned about 
nine hundred years before the chriftian aera. 

The Chinefe tragedy of the orphan ofTciao, 
h quite a different fiibjeft. I have chofen one 
equally diflant from both> and whidi is alike on- 
ly in name. I fixed upon the famous epoch of 
Gengis-Kan, in order to paint the manners of 
the Tartars and of -the Chinefe. The moft in- 
terefting adventures are related to nofortofpur- 
pofe, if they do not convey, at the fame time, a- 
defcription of manners. Aud even this is but a 
frivolous amufement, if that defcription does 
not contribute to infpire us with fentiments of 
virtue. I dare afferr, that, from th^ Henriade 
to Zara, and down to this Chinefe piece, fuch 
was always the aim I propofed/ and the principle 
that conduced me. In the hiflory of the age of 

* Tficrc are always Jefûîts at the court of the cn>- 
pesor of China, whofe employment confifts ia tcack^ 
mg the mathenutical fcieocca of £uro£e«. 
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Le^is the fourteenth, I have celebrated my king 
and country, without flattering either. In 
thefe endeavours have I fpent above forty years. 
But here is the advice of a Ghinefe philofopher, 
whofe writings are tranfkted intoSpanifli, by the 
famous Navarette, 

« If you write a book, (hew it only to your 
friendSà Dread the public and your brother au- 
thors.* They will embitter your expreffions, 
mifreprefent your meaning, and impute tayou^ 
what you never thought of. Calumny, which 
has an hundred mouths, will open them- againft 
you ; and truth, which is filent, will remain with 
you. The celebrated Ming was accufed of en- 
tertaining dîfrefpeâful ideas of Tten^nà Li, and 
of being difaffefted ta the emperor Fang^ When 
the executioners went to feize the old man, they 

^ found him compofing a panegyric upon Fang,. 

* and an hymn to 7%n and LL'* etc. 



THE END- 
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